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ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited 
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Headache, . 


Pain in the Side and Back, and Con.« 
stipation, indicate that the digestive and 
excretory organs are in a disordered 
condition, and that a laxative is needed. 
For this purpose, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the best medicine that can be used. 


Ayer’s Pills are a never failing rem- 
edy for Headaches caused by a Dis- 
ordered Stomach. I suffered for years 
from this infirmity, and never found any- 
thing to give me more than temporary 
relief, until I began taking Ayer’s Pills. 
This medicine always acts promptly and 
thoroughly, an occasional dose being all 
that is required to keep me in per- 
fect health.—Mrs. Harriet A. Marble, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


I have found entire relief from Consti- 
ation, Stomach troubles, and Nervous 
leadache, by taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I suffered a long time from these 
complaints, was under medical treat- 
ment, withou* obtaining relief, and a 
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ed, urged me to take Ayer’s Pills. I 
commenced using this remedy, and, 
by the time I had taken four boxes, was 
cured.—F. L. Dobson, Topeka, Kans. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 
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THE VENUS OF MILO. 


BY LUCY E. TILLY, OHIO. 
O block of marble cold, inanimate, unknown, 
Until the hand of Phidias struck it blow on blow, 
When slowly it became immortal beauty, 
As come the buds of April out from the winter’s snow. 
Unmoved it stood amid the changes of the world, 
Saw Athens grow in power and beauty, heard the ring 
Of chisels, as the sons of Greece adorned her, 
Heard the golden-tongued Athenian poets sing. 


Unmoved it watched the coming of the Roman eagles. ' 
And saw the cloudy sunset of the old Greek world; 
Unmoved, as came and reigned and died the Caesars, 
And as over nation after nation was unfurled 
The Roman banners, whose shadows well-night swept the earth, 
While ages after Rome had died, its way 
Unchanged, westward it slowly took with empires,— 
Westward, where yet the new world’s marbles uncut lay. 


The beauty Phidias created has been touched 
But gently by the fleeing centuries, whose frowns 
Have darkly bent above the kingdoms of the earth, 
Into oblivion thrusting kings, scepters, crowns. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpvucaTiIon is not a personal luxury, but a public ne- 
cessity.—H. C. Carrigan. 


Ir would be a great .misfortune for the college to lose 
connection with the public school system.—Prest. Eliot. 


No other study is so well calculated to develop and 
foster intelligent patriotism, as the history of our own 
country.—S. A. Hillis, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE know of many old teachers who have retained fresh 
and active their youthful ardor, as we do many young 
teachers who have turned gray in their youth.— Normal 
Exponent. 


Tue teacher must move; if he will not do this, let him 
resign, for the people want “live”? men. He must read 
and study on the subject of education.— Michigan School 
Journal. 


THERE is a dual Kansas,—the material and the spirit- 
ual. Of the former it is not my purpose to speak, more 
than to say that, standing alone on those elevated prairies 
in the western half of the State, one feels the immensity 
of creation as it is felt nowhere else except upon the ocean. 
Nature there invites man to a broad view of things. His 
horizon is removed to a great distance. If he would shut 
himself in and narrow the limits of his vision he must 
plant groves and build fences. Nature has supplied the 
conditions for broad, liberal, generous thinking and living. 
—George P. Brown. 


I woutp not wholly discard written examinations ; for 
“writing maketh an exact man.” The principal should 
occasionally give them to each class to test the quality of 
the teacher’s work. But they should be short; should not 
be confined to the matter of the text-book ; and should be 
given to ascertain, not how much has been swallowed, but 
how much has been digested ; in other words, to ascertain 
how much the pupils have thought about what they have 
studied. It should also be understood that the exam- 
ination is not given as a test for promotion.—Charles A. 
Daniels, Supt., Malden, Mass. 


Women as Scnoot DirEectors.—Every school board 
‘should haye at least one intelligent woman in it, and there ' 


is no reason why an equal number of our directors should 
not be women. They would do much to elevate the stand- 
ard and aims of the direction of our public schools. Of 
course women do not “set up the boys” at the precinct 
saloons ; they do not yell around the primaries; they do 
not organize ballot-thieves, nor do they run with the ma- 
chines ; but every citizen who has a daughter to educate 
should feel the necessity of intelligent fidelity and refine- 
ment in the management of our public schools.—Phila- 
delphia Times. 


Ir is not uncommon for parties to apply toschool officers 
for employment, and to the county commissioner for a 
certificate, claiming no other recommendation than pov- 
erty or misfortune. They beg and entreat the commis- 
sioner to grant them certificates without examinations, and 
in too many instances the commissioner has yielded and 
certified to what he knows to be untrue; the board is im- 
plored, and these objects of charity are employed. Far 
better would it be for the district if the school-house had 
been closed and the money remained in the treasury. 
Poverty is no disgrace, but it is no recommendation to a 
teacher; misfortune is no disgrace, but it is no recom- 
mendation to a teacher.— W. EH. Coleman. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


Manual Training in Public Education. 


(Continued from last week,) 


By WM. T. HARRIS. 


While I feel the utmost impatience toward those who 
advocate industrial education on the ground that the cur- 
riculum of the common school, as it is, fails to make prac- 
tical citizens, yet I cannot look at education in its broadest 
sense without seeing that industrial education exists, and 
must exist, in all countries as a matter of apprenticeship, 
and that it can be made a very much more useful thing 
by putting some portion of it into the form of a school and 
having it managed by competent teachers. Apprentice- 
ship is generally a very poor kind of teaching,—extrava- 
gantly wasteful of the pupil’s time and energy. 

Besides the three R’s (and the two G’s and H), all of 
which are disciplinary studies, not so much valuable for 
their information as for their endowment of the pupil with 
new faculties and new organs, there are information 
studies that ought to have their place in the curriculum 
of the primary and grammar schools in the form of oral 
lessons,—given only once per week, but with as much time 
devoted to them as would be given to two ordinary reci- 
tations. These information studies are natural science 
and civil history. 

Again, there should be devoted at least two hours each 
week, and not exceeding one-half day, to the learning of 
the useful arts. It is all-important, however, that there 
shall be no over-production of laborers for special vocations. 
For all the trades that deal with wood and the metals, only 
28 persons in a population of one thousand are required. 
Eight out of every hundred of the actual laborers are suf- 
ficient to supply the country with wood and iron goods. 
But, on the other hand, take the art of cookery, and at 
least one-half of all the people would find a knowledge of 
it of practical use, and all would reap the benefits of it. 
The wealthy woman needs to know cookery in order to 
direct those who work under her control. One educated 
cook is a perpetual teacher to all whose labor she super- 
vises, or with whom she works. 

In cities there should be special schools for commercial 
preparation, textile fabrics (material and manufacture), 
leather production and manufacture, the care of domestic 
animals; and in all country schools there should be a 
special course given by a special teacher furnished by the 
State, on the management of farms and the best methods 
of treating soils and raising cattle. Some of these things 
can be best managed in evening schools in towns and 


villages. I have no doubt that the present agitation of 


the question of industrial education will bring forward 
some practical plan for the preparation of youth for labor 
at a less expenditure of time and strength than now is 
made. Inasmuch as we do not need laborers so much 
in the common trades as in the departments of ornamental 
and artistic labor,—the markets for production of works 
of taste being always open, while the departments of mere 
manual labor are continually over-producing and thereby 
glutting the market (because steam and machinery are 
increasing the product at a rapid rate),—it follows that 
industrial drawing for the sake of wsthetic training ought 
to be assiduously taught in all common schools as the 
chief branch of industrial education. 

Thus it happens that the directors of the common 
schdols have on their hands, at the present time, the duty 
of providing some plan by which school-training shall take 
the place of all forms of apprenticeship, and besides this 
the more imperative duty of educating all the people in 
such general studies as give versatility and the ability to 
pass easily from one trade or occupation to another. The 
ability to readjust one’s vocation is what is most needed. 
We want not so much the skill that produces the common 
articles of food, clothing, and shelter, as that which pro- 
duces articles of luxury aud culture. Since the number 
of laborers required to produce articles of necessity con- 
tinually grows less, while the number demanded in those 
more humane employments that have for their object (a) 
the increase of creature comfort, (>) the protection of man 
in person and property from violence and fraud, from dis- 
ease and pestilence by hygiene and medicine, from un- 
foreseen calamity by public and private charities and in- 
surance, from the premature inroads of decrepitude by 
amusement and recreation, which preserves the elasticity 
of body and mind, (c) the education and enlightenment 
of all classes of people through schools, religious organ- 
izations, the making of books and periodicals and all that 
goes to the collection and diffusion of information, the pros- 
ecution of scientific investigation, the production of works of 
art, and the instruction of all people in taste and appreci- 
ation of art. Since the number demanded in these humane 
employments grows from more to more, it follows that 
the most important and central interest in fitting the 
youth for future success is general education ; (a) on the one 
hand literary, in order that he may get an insight into 
human nature and get possession of the arts of intercom- 
munication; (+) on the other hand scientific, in order 
that he may possess the insight into those arts which 
master time and space and make nature serve man. 


By J. W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary Mass. Board of Education, Boston : 

It seems necessary for those who have anything to do 
in forming public opinion on educational methods to de- 
termine what the public schools of the country should 
attempt to accomplish for their pupils. This appears the 
more necessary when we become aware that a choice of 
ends to be secured by school life will determine what sub- 
jects of study or occupations shall become the occasions of 
public-school exercises. 

If it is the function of the public school to prepare the 
children for some special mode of gaining a living, those 
exercises may be introduced which will train them to 
some special employment. This would graft upon our 
common-school work the professional and industrial ele- 
ments, and the schools would be no longer common 
schools. As a result, the next generation of citizens 
would be made up of men who might practice the pro- 
fessions and pursue the trades with some skill, but all 
would be done with special reference to supplying the ne- 
cessities of life. That intelligent desire for the higher 
life of the individual, and a higher civilization of the 
State, would be obscured, and men would be moved prin- 
cipally by the mechanical and animal principles of action. 

But no system of public schools can be maintained for 
private utility alone. All social institutions must be 
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founded on the idea of promoting public utility ; and in 
their administration the public good must not be sacrificed 
for private ends. It is because there is a human educa- 
tion which should precede the acquisition of special pro- 
fessional or industrial skill, and which will have a ten- 
dency to elevate the individual above the narrowing 
effects of any profession or trade or occupation, and bring 
him to his special work with a trained mind, a strong 
will, and a manly spirit, that we may establish public ed- 
ucational institutions, to be supported by a general tax, 
and may gather all the children into them for a common 
course of study. This sort of human training is what 
John Stuart Mill says every generation owes to the next, 
as that on which its civilization and worth will principally 
depend. 

It should be the ultimate end of public instruction to so 
direct the attention of the learners to themselves as indi- 
viduals, and to their relations to one another as social 
beings and members of the State, that they will become 
true men, intelligent, loyal, and virtuous in all the rela- 
tions of private and public life. If this solid foundation 
ean be established, men will turn to their trades as 
branches of “ intelligence,” and not as mere trades; and 
they will pursue them with a conscientious regard, not 
only for their own highest good, but also for the highest 
good of all with whom they hold any relations. 

After the disciplinary studies have been taken, then the 
professional, technical, and industrial schools should open 
their doors, and offer to all who desire to enter the advan- 
tages of a special education. 

It has been found that those who take up the work of 
life with minds trained to observe, to analyze, to general- 
ize, and to reason, joined with that self-control which en- 
ables one to turn his full attention to whatever he desires 
to do, soon outstrip all others in the amount and character 
of their efforts. 

The spirit which the individual brings from the public 
school to his special work is much more important, as far 
as either private or public utility is concerned, than that 
sort and degree of special skill which the public schools 
will ever be able to communicate. This spirit will deter- 
mine the use he will make of his skill after it is acquired. 
Mill says, “ that, if we can succeed in the disciplinary 
schools in making sensible men, they will be sure to make 
of themselves sensible laborers in the pursuit of whatever 
occupation they may choose.” 

In a free State like ours, the public schools have a work 
to do for the young before the work-shop can claim their 
attention. 


By E. E. WHITE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

The primary aim of the common school is to impart to 
all youth a general education,—an education open to all 
and useful to all. The first of the essential elements of 
such an education is moral character ; the second is intel- 
ligence, including intellectual power and knowledge of 
general application and value; and the third is ski// in 
the fundamental arts, as reading, writing, language, 
numerical computation, drawing, singing, and health. 
These three elements are not only an essential preparation 
for all pursuits and callings, but for the proper discharge 
of all other duties and obligations of life. Whatever 
means will contribute, in an efficient manner, to one or 
more of these three ends may be wisely included in the 
training of the common school. 

There can be no question respecting the industrial value 
of the general education above described, and so I take it 
that you wish to know to what extent, in my opinion, 
knowledge and skill, specially applicable to industrial 
pursuits, can wisely be included in common-school train. 
ing. The above principles furnish the general answer. 
All industrial training may be included which is also the 
best practicable means of general education. It is not 
enough that any such training has some educational value ; 
it must be, in this respect, the best possible use of time 
and money. It is a question of comparative value; and 
the supreme test is the man, not the workman. 

It is obvious that the kind and amount of industrial 
training included will depend somewhat on the character 
of the school. If the pupils all represent one pursuit,— 

as in some country schools,—more industrial knowledge 
ean be taught than when the pupils represent different 


pursuits, since the knowledge taught must be of general 


application and utility. When the industrial needs of the 
pupils are not only pressing, but common,—as in schools 
for Indian youth, freedmen, the blind, the deaf, orphans, 
paupers, truants, etc.,—the general education provided 
may wisely be supplemented by the teaching of trades and 
other pursuits. In such schools it is wise and important 
to combine general and industrial training. 

The common schools in our cities may, and should be, 
supplemented by separate manual-training schools and 
special trade schools, open to students who wish to prepare 
for mechanical and other special pursuits; but I question 
the propriety of organizing such schools as annexes to our 
public schools. I am increasingly clear in the opinion 
that the school workshop has no place in the common 
school ; and I discredit the claims made respecting its 
value as a means of general education, and especially 
when made by persons who have only seen an enthusiastic 
shop experiment of a few months. For over five years I 


had close official relations to one of the best managed 
school workshops in the country ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that its chief value was as a preparation for 
mechanical pursuits, not for all pursuits. 


By J. H. HOOSE, 
President State Normal School, Cortlandt, N. Y. : 

Advocates of industrial training (that of craftsmen) in 
common schools are not united in their claims. The util- 
itarian school of educational doctrinaires holds that youth 
should be taught craft because it has in it a commercial 
value and a living for the youth when they become men. 
The disciplinary school claims that manual training gives 
power and liberality to the capabilities of the mind. The 
first school sees “loaves and fishes” in industrial train- 
ing ; the second sees general education in it. 

Primitive societies give their youth instruction in in- 
dustrial training, and in no other,—the craft has a living 
in it. Societies advanced further up the grade of enlight- 
enment introduces polite learning as a concomitant of 
wealth, rank, or distinction,—acquired for its own sake. 
Highly organized societies with complicated and differ- 
entiated institutions necessitate professions ; the profes- 
sions turn polite learning to the practical ends of serving 
the welfare of social and civil well-being. Highly organ- 
ized society implies density of population, a condition 
which means a struggle of the populace for a livelihood. 
This struggle emphasizes the value of craft, and upon this 
value rises industrial training. The older nations of en- 
lightened Europe met the case by establishing systems of 
apprenticeship and schools of craft. Some portions of 
the United States have begun to experience the inevitable 
conditions that mark density of population,—the necessity 
of capabilities to earn a living. 

The way to meet this necessity, if it is real and pro- 
nounced, is to establish manual schools to teach youth a 
eraft. But here are the lions in the way,—our govern- 
ment accepts yet no general theory of educating youth to 
special purposes, only to general education. The popu- 
lace of portions of the older States have advocated the 
value of craft for youth; but they cannot easily ingraft 
manual instruction upon the public schools. Educational 
doctrinaires come to the rescue by the genius of their en- 
thusiasm, and attempt to harmonize the two irreconcilable 
issues by introducing industrial training into public 
schools, under the specious plea of the purely educational 
value of manual work. 

That this plea is colored will appear when it is consid- 
ered that the industrial branches introduced into public 
schools do not give the best type of intellectual discipline, 
regarded purely as discipline. The training which in- 
animate matter gives is one thing,—the hand acquires 
deftness with the hammer, the plane, the clay, the lathe. 
But superior disciplinary values will be acquired by youth 
who master animated matter,—who master horsemanship, 
rifle-shooting, hunting, training animals, swimming, gym- 
nastics, agriculture, horticulture, fishing, yachting, row- 
ing, batting. Youth who master these arts have a high 
order of mental acumen and moral courage,—measures by 
which to estimate discipline. 

Furthermore, the transactions of these eventful days, 
in the United States, demonstrate that the future prosper- 
ity of our cherished institutions will be safe only in the 
hands of citizens who are trained to know the nature and 
character of our institutions, and to comprehend the wid- 


est scope of history, 


I believe in industrial training,—it has a living in it. 
I believe in mastering animated matter for discipline. [ 
believe the populace should establish craft schools wherever 
the conditions demand them. I believe wise citizenship 
and enlightened statesmanship are founded upon an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the drift, the genius, the his- 
tory of the race. 


By EDWIN C. HEWETT, 
Prest. Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIL: 

I can give the substance of my thought on “ Industrial 
Education in Common Schools” in a few words. Two 
fundamental principles are involved: (1) Education in 
the common schools should relate to the whole man,— 
head, hand, and heart; (2) education in the common 
schools should include nothing that is not a part of the 
education common to all properly educated men. It 
follows, therefore, that any kind or amount of industrial 
training which will promote manhood should be given, so 
far as it is practicable, and that no training which is 
directed to a preparation for-special trades or occupations 
should be given in schools that are common. I conceive 
that anything further would be but an amplification of 
what is now said. ‘Technical training schools, like those 
of Boston, Worcester,Terre Haute, St. Louis, and Chicago, 
are admirable, but they are special; and, to my mind, it 
is doubtful if any extensive copying of them or of their 
processes is practicable in our common schools; nor is it 
desirable there, except in so far as it can be made pro- 
motive of a general education. 


By H. S. JONES, 
Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa.: 

Doubtless our cities need something for a class of boys 
common in towns, which the common school does not give. 
But this class is not large, and it is not suffering so much 
for want of shop-work as a much larger class is suffering 
for lack of school-work. Asa rule, the boys leave the 
school for some kind of work at an early age. The shop 
with the school would prove a moral and physical benefit 
to a few; it is a secondary want, far behind the want of 
a higher degree of education needed by the boys that pass 
out of school into the so-called industrial pursuits. So it 
is better first to raise the plane of public sentiment as to 
the value of a common-school education to those who are 
to enter the ranks of industry, before putting into prac- 
tical form the assumption “that the children of the com- 
mon people are becoming over-educated.” 


By CHARLES M. CARTER, 


Boston : 

The first and earnest step for the public schools toward 
manual training is to introduce industrial drawing, for it 
has been, and will be, the foundation of every practical 
system of industrial training. 


PARABLE OF THE BLUEBIRD. 


BY LO@UISA P. HOPKINS. 


High up in the clear sky flies the bluebird, among the first to 
herald the coming spring. He flies swiftly above the clouds, in 
sunshine and in storm, singing a joyous carol. His wings are the 
color of the deep blue sky, and here he and his tribe stay with their 
cheerful song from March to October, first to come, and last to go, 
and always finding something to be happy about, even in the early 
spring or the late autumn. He is like the cheerful and trustful 
soul that pursues its onward flight above the clouds of trouble 
through the clear sky of love and trust. It sings its sweetest song 
when the cold winds of discouragement and disappointment blow 
about its path. It reaches its home at last safe and happy because 
trusting in God’s care, and finds its shelter and food, though the 
whole earth look empty and barren. It flies at the call of God, 
who never misleads it, but guides it through the trackless air safely 
to the very place where it would go. 

‘ Let us be like the bluebird, and be sure that as God guides him 
and sustains him, so He will guide and sustain the least of us if we 
do our duty cheerfully, and follow trustfully where He leads. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting at To Kas., takes place July 7-19, 1886. 
The Boston é& Albany R. will sell tickets from polats on its line 
to Topeka and return, via all lines, at very low rates. Tickets 
good going, July 5 to 13, and good to return‘ until Sept. 10, 1886, 
For more detailed information, address A, S. Hanson, Gen’] Pass, 


Agent, Boston, 
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A GLANCE INTO THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Hamilton, O. 


The general reader in this country knows little of the history of 
the Middle Ages, but he has a dim idea that the historian, 
when painting a picture of medival history, dips his brush in gray 
and paints on dark background. This is not far from the literal 
truth. Though this period,—from the destruction of the Western 
Roman Empire, A. D., 476, to the beginning of the Reformation, 
1517,—is the most lamentable in history, it is by no means unpro- 
ductive of interesting lessons, not even to us who live in an age of 
unprecedented enlightenment and miraculous velocity in all domains 
of human exertion. I shall refrain from moralizing in this paper, 
and merely state facts which, I trust, will speak for themselves. 


After the chaos which followed in the wake of the great immigra- 
tion (from A. D. 375 till 572) had been disentangled to some de- 
gree; after the natives, races, and tribes of Europe had each found 
a new point of centralization, and new States began to crystallize ; 
after the empires of the Goths had perished, and the Franks under 
Charlemagne (768—814) had removed the political center of grav- 
itation from the Tiber to the Rhine,—four hundred years after the 
first appearance of the Huns in Europe,—a new life began in history. 

The atrocities of the wandering swarms and barbarous hordes 
had ceased. They had caused an almost incredible devastation in 
Europe, had virtually wiped out antique calture, destroyed the arts 
of peace, and disturbed all friendly relations and intercourse. The 
tempest which, for more than two hyndred years, had raged through 
the fairest portions of Europe, had spent its fury; but the conss- 
quence of this unsettled state of affairs were terrible. The per- 
manent results of the great chaos may be summarized in a few 
words: A general state of exhaustion; subjugation of the common 

ople into serfdom, or total slavery ; the establishment of the ‘ first 
aw’; prevalence of barbarous manners and morals; paralyzed 
commerce and industry; almost exclusive practice in the use of 
weapons, and encouragement of the science of war. 

Numberless were the points of contact between men; friendly 
relations and communication between neighbors were greatly dimin- 
ished, and had almost wholly disappeared. Poverty and necessary 
privation, followed by oblivion of comfort and finer enjoyments of 
life, made intercourse with others if not impossible, certainly unde- 
sirable. Utter despair had blunted the nobler feelings of man, 
and he sank to the level of the brute. With commiseration we 
look upon such dark scenes of unsociability, want of culture, and 
frightful degeneracy. 

Nature seemed to take part in this lamentable situation, and re- 
vealed, in the sad shape of the country, the defects of human soci- 
ety. Even Italy, the garden of Europe, had changed to a wilder- 
ness of forests and swamps. Wolves lived in regions where for- 
merly upon rich, fertile fields happy human beings were wont to 
promenade. Worse even than in Italy it appears to have been be- 
a the Alps. In every province large tracts of land lay waste. 

ot only cultivating hands, nay owners of the land were wanting. 
The right of occupancy found the widest and most daring inter- 
pretation. And the land which was under cultivation was more 
used for raising cattle than for agriculture. 

The greater part of the land was devoted to hunting, an occupa- 
tion which was not a mere amusement, but a regular pursuit and a 
means of sustenance of the nobles. The least failure of crops, 
every devastation by an enemy, every unexpected passage of troops, 
caused a famines The people provided only for the most pressing 
wants, and tilled the soil barely enough to meet these wants. Pes 
tilence and famine prevented a great increase in the population, 
such as is witnessed in our century. 

Industry and commerce had come almost toa standstill. The 
common people in their poverty made shift with the work of their 
unskilled hands. The few large land-owners employed serfs as 
mechanics, who attended to furniture, implements, and wearing 
apparel in the rudest possible manner. There were but few cities 
in Europe, and these were remnants of former Roman municipal- 
ities. These had degenerated to mere shadows of their former 
glory, and their sphere of industrial activity was exceedingly small. 

It is obvions, then, that the very requisites of commerce were 
wanting; namely, raw material and: agricultural products, as well 
as products of industry, skill, and art. But also the conditions 
under which alone commerce can flourish, and which are indispen- 
sable for intereommunication among nations; to wit, security of 
law, internal and external peace, and mutual acquaintance,—all 
these conditions were sadly wanting. At no time had commercial 
intercourse between the different parts of Europe, or between 
Europe and the countries of Asia, been wholly wanting. But 
during the age of the greatest darkness and insecurity, when the 
knowledge of luxuries, and, indeed, when man’s needs and desires 
were of the scantiest sort, and when roads and bridges had fallen 
into decay and all the means of communication were of the rudest, 
this intercourse was comparatively insignificant. 

Aside from some dim reminiscences of ancient geographical 
knowledge, kept alive in convent schools and at the court of 
princes, more for the purpose of satisfying idle curiosity or a fancy 
for the miraculous than for the value of true knowledge and for 
the sake of its practical utility,—all knowedge of remote, or even 
neighboring countries, was lost during the anarchy and barbarism 
which prevailed in the earlier periods of the Middle Ages. Aston- 
ishing, really incredible, are the examples of ignorance mentioned, 
—and often displayed,—by authors of that time. The provinces of 
one and the same empire or kingdom were separated by a dense fog 
of ignorance. It was a venturesome undertaking to travel a 
hundred miles. 

Though hospitality,—generally a virtue fostered only in countries 
that are not visited frequently,—was considered a duty, and en- 
Joined by strict laws, it was inadequate under the prevailing misery, 
and could not take the place of inns and hostelries such as came 
into existence later, when the population again became fluctuating, 
prompted by commerce and manifold indastrial activities. Hospi- 
tality offered insufficient protection against the insolent practition- 
ers of the “‘ fist-law,’’ and against the barbarous hostility of local 
and provincial customs and laws. 

Robbery and theft became so common that everyone lost his 
goods, and in many cases his life, who dared to travel without 
strong escort, or failed to buy from the lord of the soil the right of 
way through his possessions. The threats of worldly and clerical 
potentates against this prevailing spirit of lawlessness and violence 
were in vain. Robbing inoffensive wanderers was not considered 
acrime. The ‘nobles’? even degraded themselves to waylayers ; 
why should their retainers have any scruples ? 

Merchants, who were then scarcely more than peddlers, looked 
with dismay at every toll-gate, and trembled when they beheld the 
rudely-reared walls of a strong castle loom up upon a hill or cliff. 
The knights were robbers, sitting on high in their fortresses, and 
Swooping down like hawks on the fords, on the highways, on the 
moor ands, on the forests, on the little settlements below them. 
Even the judges were robbers, thieves, and receivers of stolen goods. 
King Charles the Bald found it necessary to make his counts and 


judges swear solemnly that they would neither be thieves nor receive 
stolen goods. 

When the traveler had succeeded in escaping the robbers, he was 
made the prey of barbarous law. Humanity and holy right cried 
in vain for sympathy with the shipwrecked. The captured cargo 
at the strand,—yea, even the wrecked persons themselves, were 
claimed by the owners of the strand. In many countries it was 
permitted, by a law which had grown out of long custom, to seize 
the contents of a wagon that had been broken on the road by acci- 
dent; and a ship that had struck bottom on the river was often 
legally claimed by the lords of the abutting land. 

Any one who stayed “‘ a year and a day”’ at the same place .be- 
eame the serf of the lord of the place. The latter inherited the 
chattels of a traveler who died on his soil. In some countries the 
stranger stood completely outside of law; he could be killed with 
impunity. Inhabitants of one and the same state were considered 
strangers, if they traveled to a neighboring province; familiarity 
with the language was of no avail. 

During the reign of Charlemagne’s weak successors the inhabit- 
ants of the coast of France were driven into the interior by the 
Northmen, who devastated their houses and land. Instead of being 
supported and cared for by the people living inland, these fugitives 
were considered welcome booty, and pressed into slave-service. 
Horribile dictu! 

Such was life during the Dark Ages, before the cities began to 
establish law and order, exercise self-government, and guarantee 
protection of property. It is easily seen that the never-dying spirit 
of war and wild anarchy made gentle manners impossible. The 
**nobles’’ in their secluded castles on the mountains gave them- 
selves up to coarse debauchery ; the common people, under the yoke 
of serfdom, sank into brutality, or into a mere cowardly, joyless 
vegetating. It was but natural that the absolute want of artistic 
taste and scientific knowledge should prevent a better enjoyment of 
life, and that moral feelings and intellectual powers which were 
abused and trampled upon by the pride of the nobles and an over- 
bearing priesthood should develop hideous extuberance and mon- 
strous social deformities, 

However, even during these centuries of the coarsest brutality, 
precious virtues were found,—virtues which are rare in our age of 
superfine civilization. ‘Thus we see among the better people of all 
strata of society the virtue of domesticity developed, especially in 
the gentler sex,— hospitality, frugality, unassuming integrity, and 
self-denying charity. In many gratifying and touching examples 
of such virtues, evidence is found that however depraved the age, 
there always remains a solidified residue of ethical culture which no 
vicissitudes can shake. The manifold afflictions and the never- 
ceasing storm in the political world led the people to religious con- 
templation ; and from their simplicity in matters of faith and de- 
vont trust arose consolations, noble blossoms of life and a moral 
strength for which the proudest philosophy may well have envied 
the lowliest of toilers. 


OF BUDS. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We have been more than ever delighted, this year, by the open- 
ing buds. Among the most beautiful are those of the beech,—a 
tree which is always exquisite, whether in its glory of tender foli- 
age, or in its winter suit of gray. Its buds, before they expand, 
are very long and narrow; but now the enwrapping scales, which 
served for protection against the cold, are relaxing, and the leaves 
protrude their silky tips. They are very delicate and satiny, like 
small, gloved hands pressed close together. 

The maple buds are also very beautifal, especially in the Norway 
maple, whose corymb of intensely yellowish-green flowers bursts 
forth from a chalice of four reflexed, bronzy scales, with smaller 
reddish ones outside. Kerner tells us that these scales are protect- 
ive against the attacks of small, creeping insects, and for this pur- 
pose secrete a viscid substance. 

The birches are now in their perfection, the pendulous, yellow 
tassels ornamenting the drooping boughs, and showering us with 
golden pollen as we pass. ‘The fertile catkins are much smaller 
and shorter, and appear between the budding leaves, which are 
themselves very lovely in tinting and outline. In the swamps the 
cinnamon ferns are uncurling their woolly fronds, and stand together 
like a group of several bishops at a convocation, with up-lifted 
croziers. They are commonly known as fiddle-heads,—and the 
comparison is not inapt; for, as we look upon them, we expect 
every moment to hear the tuning of the viols. 

It is interesting to watch the growth of plants from the seed ; and 
those are very unobserving who do not daily have their attention 
called to this phenomenon. Plants arespringing up about us every 
where. Under many maple-trees you will find a thrifty family of 
baby maples, shifting for themselves in a highly creditable manner. 
Each little plant consists of two long and narrow seed-leaves, 
elevated on a stem, from the summit of which proceeds two other 
leaves of the ordinary foliage pattern. These are often beautifully 
tinted with shades of color, reminding us of the autumnal costume 
of their parent, except that there is a freshness and delicacy about 
them which is lacking in the maturer foliage. Little oaks, too, 
may be seen backing out of their acorn cradles and holding up 
their pretentious heads as scions of such aristocrats should. If we 
are lucky, we may find a chestnut also starting on its arboreal pil- 
grimage; but small boys and squirrels are active opponents to the 
continuance of this species. 

Of all these seedlings, perhaps the horse-chestnut is the most re- 
markable. The nut is so stored with albumen for the embryo that 
when it germinates it at once asserts its dignity as a tree witha 
woody stem, surmounted by a plume of green palmate leaves, such 
as at any time one may findon its parent. Besides the infant trees, 
we ean find a countless number of sprouting plants. In swampy 
places, especially, the seed-leaves,—which are, in fact, often the 
seed itself split open,—may be seen everywhere. The little bal- 
sams, for instance, absolutely clothe the sides of some brooklets. 
Often there is nothing distinctive about cotyledons, nothing to fore- 
shadow the growth to come. We know not whether we are cher- 
ishing the progeny of a weed, or the hopeful child of some forest 
beauty. 

We love to take up and transfer to our Wardian case some ran- 
dom clump of forest growths, and note what evolves from it under 
such conditions. In one case, at this present time, we have a truly 
beautiful bit of scenery. It is as if we had transplanted a portion 
of the forest to our house. There are blanketed ferns unrolling, 
little innocents smiling, blue violets hiding under leaves of polen- 
tilla, and saxifrages in the pure white of May. At least forty 
species must be represented in this wild-wood epitome, and at any 
time we expect to see some stranger appearing. So easy is it to 
make glad the desert corners of one’s ‘‘ best room.” 


— Let us bow our heads before the molecules and confess that 


there is nothing little that it is all great, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
METHOD is the very hinge of business.— Exchange. 


Tue value of the tracing-book is still questioned by 
some of our teachers; but my observations lead me to be- 
lieve in its utility, and to recommend its continuance.— 
S. A. Ellis, Roghester, N. Y. 


Tue pupil who receives disconnected and disarranged 
facts, however important they may be, is not instructed ; 
and the teacher who conveys such facts is not an in- 
structor, any more than a pile of nice building materials, 
loosely heaped together, is a house, or the man who so 
arranges the materials is a builder.— B. B. Russell, 
Brockton, Mass. 


A TEACHER ought to know a very great deal more than 
the mere subject-matter which he teaches his class. Boys 
are great questioners ; and it is a bad thing for the master 
if their questions are too much for his understanding.— 
Educational Record. 


A Goop teacher is not always made by experience. 
Some of the poorest teachers in the country have grown 
gray in the service. Unless there is a disposition to be 
benefited by the mistakes that are made, experience 
counts for but little—Normal Index. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


BY ELVIRA CARVER, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


In giving your lesson let your aim be three-fold: To 
train the children to observe and think ; to lead them to 
express their thoughts well, both orally and in writing ; 
and to give them knowledge, to be used later in the study 
of the sciences. 

With these ends in view, the following plan for an 
elementary geography lesson was made out, and has been 
successfully used with children eight years of age. In 
previous lessons the children had been taught the differ- 
ences and the resemblances in plants and animals, and had 
also been taught that both these forms of life are useful 
to man for food, shelter, and clothing. 

cow. 

1. Lead the children to give a description of a cow. 

2. Tell them about two or three of the most valuable 
kinds. 

3. Lead them to discover the following parts: Hide, 
hair, flesh, bones, horns, hoofs, and milk. 

4. Study each part for its uses to man. . 

(a) Hide, changed to leather, — boots, shoes, har- 

_ nesses, ete. 

Hair,—plaster. 

(c) Flesh,—eaten. Tallow, butter, candles, soap, ete. 

(d) Bones,—fertilizer. 

(e) Horns,—combs, buttons, knife-handles, hoops, glue, 

gelatine. 

(f) Milk,—butter, cheese. 

5. Children select the parts good for food, shelter, 

clothing. 
Hints upon the Lesson. 

Specimens needed for the lesson,—a bit of skin with 
the hair on it ; a small piece of leather, plaster, beef, tal- 
low, oleomargarine, candle, bone, butter, cheese, a horn, 
a comb, a button, a knife, and a little milk. 

Don’t help the children too much. For instance, after 
the parts and their uses are taught, oblige each child, for 
busy work, to make out, on paper, his own classification, 
something as follows : 

Food,—flesh, tallow, milk, hoofs. 

Shelter,—hair. 

Clothing,—hide. 

Suppose some boy, in classifying, writes ‘ tallow’ unde 
both food and clothing, because tallow is made into soap, 
and soap is used in washing clothes. Oblige him to prove 
his classification to be correct, or convince him that it is 
wrong ; that is, aim to make the children think as well as 
observe. 

For the purpose of training them to become keen ob- 
servers, and also for the purpose of encouraging in them 
independent research, set the children, a few days before 


the lesson is to be given, to studying, outside the school- 
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room, several animals,—as the cow, the horse, the deer, 
the goat, the sheep,—which are alike in some particulars 
and unlike in others. Take four or five minutes each day 
to test their work, by allowiug one child to describe, with- 
out naming, some animal he has in mind, and requiring 
the other children to name from the description. A boy, 
who has in mind a cow, may say, “I am thinking of an 
animal which has horns and gives milk.” One child will 
suppose him to mean a goat; another, a deer. In this 
way the boy will find out that something more must be 
discovered by him before he can properly describe what 
he had in mind. To make the lesson still more profitable, 
the teacher may suggest that nothing shall be said about 
either the size or the color of the animal. When a child 
reveals to you, by his description, that he has found out 
that a cow is cloven-footed, and a horse is not; that a 
deer has branching horns, and a cow has not,—he shows 
you that his powers of observation are being rapidly and 
properly developed. 

If the children are a little younger than those to whom 
this lesson was given, the same plan may be used, but less 
imformation imparted. If, on the other hand, they are 
older, the lesson may be extended. They may be taught 
something of the great western plains, and their adapta- 
bility to grazing ; something of how the cattle upon these 
plains are reared ; and of how this great industry cheap- 
ens food, not only for poor people in our country, but also 
for those in Europe. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS. 
20. Newton’s Rings.— 

Procure a lot of the narrow strips trimmed from the 
edges of panes of window-glass, where glass is cut to order. 

Select the clearest and smoothest strips that can be 
found ; but if they are slightly curved, so much the better. 
Have the strips cut into short lengths (three or four 
inches long), and try them together flatwise, two and two, 
in all possible ways, looking at them as you do so by re- 
flected light. 

Result? [Some of the slips will usually show New- 
ton’s rings,—not generally in circular, but more commonly 
in elliptical forms. } 

Explanation? [The same as for the circular rings de- 
scribed in the text-books, but the oval shape is due to the 
more or less cylindrical form of the surfaces which pro- 
duce them. 

Some of the best specimens may be preserved by tying 
the ends of the slips fast in pairs with strong thread. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


LAW OF SIGNS IN MULTIPLICATION. 


assumes (1) that (+a) (+)=—-+ab. He then pro- 
ceeds as follows: 
(+2) (—b +b) =o, or (+a) (—b) +ab=o0; .*. (+a) 


(3), (—a-+a) (+4) =o, or (—a) (+b) +ab =0; .*. (—a) 
+b) = —ab 


+8) =o, or (—a) (—b) —ab = 0; (—a) 
—b) = +ab. 

M. F. Cook and J. M. Steph a b 


In explaining a particular case to a beginner, M. F. C. takes 
zero as the starting-point, and adds or subtracts the terms one at a 
time. For example, to multiply —4 by —3, begin at zero and 
subtract —4 three times, which gives +12; .-. (—4) (—3) =+12. 
J. M. S. regards the operations abstractly; i. ¢., without refer- 
ence to zero, or any particular quantity from which to start. We 
may begin at 100, for example, and, subtracting —4 three times, 
get 112; therefore —4 subtracted 3 times is the same as 12 added, 
or (—4) (—3) = +12. 


W. J. Ballard proves that (a — b) (e — d) =ac — ad — be + bd. 
Then,— if b = d =o, we have (+a) (+c) = + ac, 
if b = we have (+a) (—d) =— ad, 
if a = d = o, we have (—b) (+c) =—he, 
if a =c = 0, we have (—b) (—d) = + dd. 


“ W. B. N.”’ writes as follows: ‘‘ A small multiplication-table, 
extending, say, from +5 to —5, in both directions, if prepared by 
the pupil, and carefully studied, will aid in fixing clear ideas in his 
mind in regard to this subject ; and the regular succession of values 
in each line or column will be, to his mind, an additional proof of 


the correctness of the rule for signs.” Ep. 
New Series.) PROBLEMS. 
Pros. 13.—A. T. Stewart & Co. instructed their agent at Ber- 
of 45,000 marks. Exchan 


lin to draw on them for a bill Sf grate 
4 per 


being at 9734, and brokerage 


cent., what did th 
United States money, for the goods ? 


THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. . 


VEGETABLE REPRODUCTION. 


Dr. GOODALE’s Eighth Lecture at the Natural History Rooms. Reported 
by Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s seventh lecture on Botany, before the Woman’s Ed- 
ucation Association, in the Natural History Rooms, Berkeley street, 
Boston, was upon the subject of the Movements of Plants. 


ToPpicAL ANALYSIS. 


1. The very lowest plants are reproduced (so far as is at pres- 
ent positlvely known) only by a process of division analogous to 
budding. 

2. These lowest plants are conveniently grouped in two classes: 
(a) containing chlorophyll or its equivalent: (+) devoid of chloro- 
phyll. 

3. Those which contain chlorophyll can prepare their own food 
from inorganic matters found in water and air. Examples are 
afforded by so-called “‘ red snow,”’ ete. 

4. Those devoid of chlorophyll must obtain their food from 
organic matter. Examples are afforded by yeast. (in saccharine fer- 
mentation), and bacteria (in other fermentation). 

5. The part which bacteria play in the economy of nature: The 
conditions under which they are most active are, (a) a certain tem- 
perature; (L) for most, free oxygen; and (c) proper food, 

6. Suggestions respecting hygiene. 


The very lowest plants are multiplied only by a sort of budding 
or cutting process, by which one part is separated from the rest, 
and then the separated part, after a period of growth, divides in its 
turn to give rise to new fragments, and so on. ‘The process is char- 
acterized by its marvelous rapidity; under favorable conditions a 
single plant can produce in a few hours myriads just like itself. 
These lowest plants are closely allied to other minute organisms, 
such as the so-called red snow and green snow; but the latter pos- 
sesses chlorophyll or leaf-green, and are able to prepare food for 
themselves out of purely inorganic matters, whereas those which 
are to be now considered are devoid of chlorophyll, and must con- 
uently look to organic matter for a supply of appropriate food. 
a general, almost any of the organic products formed either by 
plants or animals can be utilized as food by some one or more of 
these extremely minute beings. These beings are of two general 
classes, and require different sorts of food. Thus most sorts of 
sugar afford suitable food for the kinds which grow in the follow- 
ing manner: First by thrusting out a minute projection which in- 
creases in size, and afterward becomes separated from the original 
cell as an independent roundish or egg-shaped cell of about the 
same size. The watery juices of plants and animals furnish fitting 
food for most of the second class. Those of this class reproduce 
by simply cutting off a definite portion. The substances in which 
these organisms live and increase, undergo very remarkable changes, 
which are known as fermentation, putrefaction, and the like. 
During their growth these minute beings behave, in nearly all 
respects, precisely like animals, and some of them were formerly 
classified as animals. Even now, the term microbe, which is fre- 
quently applied to them, would appear to leave the matter of their 
pa. place somewhat in doubt, since this word means ‘ minute 
iving being,’ and would as well denote an animal asa plant. But 
certain considerations which would be out of place in an elementary 
discussion of the subject, have caused earsed ow generally to hand 
the microbes over as a rather unwelcome gift to the botanists. So 
great is the difficulty attending their special investigation that a 
part of the work has been undertaken by specialists, who find in 
the phenomena which these plants present sufficient employment 
for the exercise of the highest skill. The importance of microbes 
in their different relations is well illustrated by the striking fact 
that, in addition to the time which is devoted to them in Harvard 
University by Dr. Farlow, the professor of cryptogamic botany, 
they receive special consideration in the medical school from an 
accomplished demonstrator ; and the subject appears to be growing 
in importance every day. 

With the microscopic organism known as the yeast plant, every 
one has been made familiar by the interesting popular account 
given by Huxley. The leading facts which should now be called 
to mind are, (1) that the yeast plant requires a definite kind of food, 
namely, some fermentable substance, and that without this it can- 
not develop; (2) that it soon runs through a limited supply of food, 
unless its course is checked, and with the exhaustion of this supply, 
its development is arrested; (3) that no fresh supply of yeast will 
effect further changes in any substance which has been once thor- 
oughly acted on by the yeast plant; (4) that its growth is depend- 
ent on temperature, there being degrees of temperature below 
which, and degrees above which, no development can take place; 
in fact, above a certain temperature its life is destroyed. The prin- 
cipal applications of the yeast plant were mentioned, and the 
changes which are effected by its presence in fermenting liquors 
and in dough were described. 

The fermentation of milk and the different forms of putrefaction 
are caused by the presence and growth of the allied plants, which 
multiply in the manner before described as by cutting. These 
differ widely from each other, not only in their form, but in their 
development and in their needs. Most of them require free oxygen ; 
but a few can abstract the oxygen, which is demanded for growth, 
from substances which hold it in combination. This difference in 
the requirements may be illustrated by the difference in the mode 
of burning the carbon of anthracite coal and that of the willow 
charcoal in gunpowder. The first, as we burn it in our stoves, can 
be and is oxidized or burned in free oxygen, while the latter, which 
could also burn in free oxygen, can burn at the expense of the 
oxygen held by the saltpeter. The illustration, though faulty in 
some respects, may serve to indicate how certain of these organisms 
can obtain their oxygen from compounds. This difference between 
different kinds underlies wide differences in their effects on the 
substances with which they are brought in contact. 

These minute organisms which cause putrefaction are now gen- 
erally termed ‘bacteria,’ a term first applied to those of a staff 
shape. That they are associated with certain diseases was early 
suspected, and is now proved beyond reasonable question. But 
exactly how far their range in disease extends is an open question, 
which is more studied to-day than any other in the field of medicine. 
Enough is now ascertained to warrant the assertion that some, or 
possibly all, of the diseases which one cannot have a second time 
are due to the invasion and effects of some of these bacteria. These 
bacteria find in the system the appropriate food upon which the 
thrive, and having exhausted this are lost sight of; but any fresh 
accession of the same bacteria would, for a while at least, find no 
supply of ready food. It is conceivable that in certain cases the 
system might produce, after a time, more of the same food for that 


kind of bacteria, and hence place the system o to a second 
attack. It so happens that, under certain conditions, one kind of 


bacteria can exhaust the supply of food proper to another kind ; or, 
more strictly speaking, a given kind of bacteria can be so changed 
in its character by certain modes of treatment as to produce a milder 
form of disturbance while it is wy changes in the system, and 
thus uses up the supply of food for the unchanged or unmodified 
sort. This is essentially the principle on which the so-called vacei- 
nations depend. Some account of Pasteur’s earlier work in this 
direction was given, and the present attitude of critical suspense 
relative to Pasteur’s latest work was defended. Physicians are 
justified in their conservatism. Of one thing we may be very sure ; 
namely, that there are many skillful investigators now at work in 
this fruitful field, and that they will waste no time in announcing 
discoveries; and furthermore that their professional associates will 
waste no time in accepting results which they believe to be trust~ 


worthy. 
After pointing out the distinction between germicides and anti- 
septics, the lecturer said that the lesson taught the absolute neces- 


sity of freedom in the house and its surroundings from any putre- 
factive matters, and the imperative necessity of keeping the system 
in a healthy state to repel the attacks of the bacterial ies ; 
and ,last, but by no means least, the necessity of keeping up the 
best courage if invasion does come, for panic bas given up many a 
battle which might have gone the other way. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Juvenile is not a noun, 

Need have , and not need to have. 

Dry should not be used for thirsty. 

Follow is sufficient without saying follow after. 

Try to do better; not try and do better. 

Liberty implies previous restraint ; freedom does not. 

Transpire should not be used in the sense of to happen, 

Off is sufficient, without saying off of or eff from. 

Gratitude is the feeling ; thankfulness is its expression. 

Iuaugurate means more than to begin.—Hand-book of Blunders 
Corrected. 

Under his signature is an idiom, and is preferable to over his sig- 
nature. 

O is generally regarded as preferable to Oh, though the distinc- 
tion is slight. 

one ™m roperly be used as plural, though it is strictly singular. 

great care. 
ACCURATE MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS, 


Stations. Feet. 

Upper water-tank, Mt. Washington railroad, . 5,800,000 
Second tank (Jacob’s Ladder), 5,468.000 
Halfway House, . . . . . . . 8,840.000 
House, . . . . . . . 
Monadnock, . . . . 3,1 39.300 
Mountain House, . . . . 2,071.984 
Beech Hill, . . ee 1,060,566 
Mount Mansfield (chin), 4,389.080 
Ridge southeast of Summit House, ° ° . 38,612,380 
Junetion of Notch Road, 1,291,850 
Summit of the second ridge, 38,546.310 
Rock, summit of the first ridge, ° ° ° 3,385.480 
Junction of the mountain road, Sherburne, . - 1,504,770 
Mount Tom (north peak), Woodstock. . 1,351,220 
(south peak), = 1,244,120 
Pico, . . . . . 3,935.000 
Shrewsbury Mountain, . 3,707,000 
Peak . . . . 3,838,000 
Whiteface Mountain . . . . . 4,871.655 
Lake Placid, ° ° 1,863,715 
ag (hum ), . . 4,¢ 98.278 
Lake Tear of the Clouds, 4,321.958 
(summit of notch), 4,355.313 
Mackenzie Pond Mountain, ° 3,789.322 
Mount Skylight, ‘ - 4,889.626 

Gray Peak, . . . . . . . 4,902. 
Haystack, . . . . . . . . 4,918.626 
Bartlett (west shoulder), ‘ ° ° ° 2,785.512 
St. Regis Mountain, ° - 2,888,298 


St. Regis Lake (lower), 1,623,162 


—Appalachia. 
ANCIENT EMPIRES, 


2500, Eyyptian Empire in Middle 
2000, Chaldean Empire in Thebes 
1000, Assyrian Empire. 

50, Empire of Nineveh, 

600, Empire of Babylon. 

500, Persian Empire, Darius Hystaspes. 
300, Macedonian Empire, successors of Alexander. 

0. i Roman Empire: The Mediterranean lands. 

* ) Parthian a The East; the Arsacide. 
A. D. 226, New Persian Empire; the Sassanid». 

** 395, Division of Eastern and Western Empire. 
‘** 476, Overthrow of the Western Empire ; Odoacer. 
DEFINITIONS, 

Roadstead: Anchorage at some distance from shore. 

Rip-rap : Rough stones thrown promiscuously into the water to 
form a foundation. 

Fish ; To join two beams or iron rails by fastening other long 
pieces to their sides. 

Right-solid Body: One which has its axis at right angles to its 
base; when not so it is oblique. 

Rock-shaft: A shaft used in machinery which only rocks or 
a of a revolution each way, instead of revolving entirely 
aroun 


B. C. 


pt. 
(Upper Egypt). 


Braze: To unite pieces of iron, copper, or brass, by means of # 


| | 
. 
# 


May 27, 1886. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


hard solder, called spelter solder, and composed, like brass, of 
copper and zine, bat in other proportions. 

Draw-plate: A plate of very hard steel, pierced with small cir- 
cular holes of different diameters through which in succession rods of 
jron are drawn, and thus lengthened out into wire. Sometimes 
the holes are drilled through diamond, ruby, etc., instead of steel. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“WAYS AND MEANS IN SCHOOL-WORK.” 


In Tue JOURNAL of May 6, ‘‘M. E. C.,” under the above 
heading, makes some excellent suggestions; indeed, they are most 
excellent. I have used a similar plan for several years for increas- 
ing interest in reading. In No. II. she says the “‘ boys’ interest in 
the flower lessons did not equal that of the girls.” I have given 
various lessons on birds and flowers. At first I saw the girls’ ani- 
mation exceeded that of the brothers’. This state of affairs could 


not be allowed; something must be done; but what? After two 
days’ thinking and searching, I found Whittter’s “‘ Jack in the 
Pulpit.”’ I seized the idea,—no, the idea seized me. (I keep in 
my school-room copies of Whittier, Longfellow, and our best home- 
writers. As soon as school opened I asked, ‘‘ How many ever saw 
a ‘Jack in the Pulpit’?’’ One boy knew the flower by that 
name; he volunteered, ‘‘ When I go for my cow this evening I’ll 
get you some.’” A number of others who went to the same pasture 
d ‘‘to bring some, too.”” Next morning found us with, at 
least, a half-peck of the quaint little flowers. These I distributed 
among the children. I then repeated the poem, explaining at each 
step which was *‘ Jack,’’ his ** pulpit,’’ the ‘‘ canopy,” ete. The 
boys were especially interested in ‘‘ Jack, as he stood with his feet 
on his foot-stool,’’ as one boy said. The next day I had a supply 
of roots with the flowers. When their interest was at the highest 
I said, ‘* We will learn ‘ Jack in the Pulpit.’’’ In a few minutes 
we could repeat in concert, with appropriate gestures, one verse ; 
next day we learned the next verse, and so on, until we had learned 
all. In the midst of this pleasure,—for it was rea/ pleasure.—] 
had the class turn to the ‘* botany lesson ’’ (we use Appleton’s Third 
Reader) and study it. We went far beyond the lesson, learning 
about the pistil, stamens, pollen, seed-pod, ete. It would be un- 
just to say the boys’ interest was not equal to that of the girls’. 
Each year I pursue a similar plan. I try to vary each time, so they 
will not be *‘ expecting her to io that.”’ e always learn ‘‘ Jack,”’ 
but this year I varied the plan by having growing in a quart can of 
water a sweet potato; in a sponge in a glass, some flax; and ina 
goblet, an Irish potato. This last was the wonder. The stems 
grew eighteen and one-half inches high and were filled with pretty 
blossoms. There is more enjoyment in watehing these plants grow- 
ing in water than if they were in earth. By setting them nearly to 
the top,—place sticks in the bottom, if there is no other way,— 
the growth of the root may be observed. This is new to them, and 
pleases the little ones. M. E. J. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other corpanpondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me, 


CHARADE, 


My first is a form of the Latin éo be, 

As the classical student will readily see. 

My next is a plain geometrical term, 

A trifle reduced, ’tis but fair to affirm. 

My third is a creature entirely marine, 

And yet out of water is frequently seen. 

My whole is a two-worded masculine name, 
Reading forward or backward precisely the same. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 72 LETTERS. 


My 18, 38, 42, 56, 68, 3, a discoverer who drove hogs before 
him while traveling. 

My 52, 23, 27, 37, 50, 4, 12, 70, 9, an explorer who lies 
buried under a stairway in Quebec. 

My 15, 16, 45, 48, 35, is what the Indians used for mirrors. 

My 20, 6, 27, 43, 30, 7, 66, the ‘‘ Lost Colony of America,’’ 

My 63, 2, 12, 17, 34, 14, 28, 24, 19, 72, is what the Indians 
called General Jackson. 

My 64, 22, 62, 53, 47, 60, 5, 67, founded the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

My 4, 59, 69, 46, 4, 51, 32, 55, 26, 44, 9, is what Franklin’s 
new stove was ed. 

My 71, 16, 54, 8, 31, 28, said ‘‘ Hunger is the best sauce.”’ 

My The 40, 61, 11, 27, 54, 10, 21, act was called ‘‘ O-grab- 
me act. 

My 1, 29, 36, 10, furnished the initial letters of the motto of 
the Covenanters. 

My 21, 39, 13, 41, 31, 4, 27, said ‘‘Here I hunted when a 
boy; here my father lies buried; here I wish to die.” 

My 13, 58, 16, 35, 4, 72, 33, 18, 60, 52, 7, 59, 67, 25, 5, 
28, was killed in a duel by General Jackson. - 

My 49 57, 65, are consonants. 

My whole was written by Whittier. M. D. L. B. 


QUESTIONS OF ANCIENT SCRIPTURAL HISTORY. 


I. A certain tree is found engraved on an ancient Hebrew coin 
= 7 on a Roman coin. What is it, and what does it sym- 

ize 

2. From what c6mmon article of food did the Egyptian priests 
wholly abstain ? 

3. What four wise men were spoken of by Ezra ? 

4. By the name of what tree does God call his people by the 
mouth of the Prophet ? 

5. A certain sea has been called by six names. What are they, 
and by whom were the different names used ? 

6. A reference to the prediction of one prophet is supposed to 
have saved the life of another. Who were they ? 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF APRIL 15, 


CHARADE.—Molasses. 
CRYPTOGRAM.—Cinderella, or the glass slipper. 


ENIGMA.—Intelligence is the leading feature of beauty ; almost 
anything will answer for the background. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


UNEQUALED, 
Dr. R. M. Alexander, Fannettsburg, Pa., says: “‘ I think Hors- 


hea Acid ,Phosphate is not equaled in any other preparation of 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


ORATORY AND ELOCUTION, 


Twenty-five miles west of Niagara Falls, on the southern shore 


| 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO. 


with its two daily mails both ways, the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory spends its summer months away from the Quaker 
City, where it abides the rest of the year. This is its twelfth year, 
and the fifth in Canada. ‘Those who are familiar with the beauties 
of Grimsby Park, with climatic and scenic attractions, its walks, 
retreats, and boating, will not ag i wales and preachers, 

lecture llow these iladelphia instructors,— 
Shoemaker, Bechtel, Moor, and Mak- 
ner,—to this retreat where study and 
oratory have so many natural inspi- 
rations. 

We cannot over-estimate the service 
these schools of elocution, oratory, 
and expression render the country 
through its statesmen, the bar through 
its practitioners, the church through 
its preachers, the schools through their 
teachers. The summer school is com- 
ing to be one of the most important 
factors in this kind of instruction as 
well as in pedagogy. ‘There is a 
peculiar appropriateness in seeking 
vocal culture with purity, power, and 
flexibility, developing the various 
qualities and modulations of the voice, 
establishing its proper management, 
in the restful days of summer. The 
trouble with all speech, as of all life, 
at present, is its intensity, its haste. 
Men learn oratory as they do every- 
thing else, under pressure, and it is 
of incalculable value to sow the seed 
or mature the fruits of oratory in a 
summer school where one is not in 
haste. To be under the influence of 
specialists in this art, under such cir- 
. cumstances, is of more value to any 
one who seeks leadership in public 
CK Pigy. effort than money can estimate. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times, 
also, that the teaching of oratory means more than the art of vocal- 
ization, more than gesture, inflection, or emphasis. It means high 
art in appreciative and discriminating literary criticism. It means 
philosophy of thought as well as expression. The school life of the 
future is to be magnified several fold by the men who have founded, 
developed, and ennobled the summer school idea. Teachers will 
not be liable to overdo the intellectual phase of their work where 
there are abundant privileges of recreation, agreeable social com- 


panionship, with boat- 


and sailing, Inxuries 
which professional 
people appreciate, and 


derive as much physi- 
eal profit as social en- 


joyment. This min- 
gling of the professions 
is not the least stimulating feature of the summer school, It is more 


economical than almost any other pleasurable way of spending va- 
cation, and means more to the individual, to the profession, to 
the children and youth of the present, and the men and women of 
the future. If parents realized how much more sensible the sum- 
mer school vacation is than the ordinary vacation,—how much more 
of pleasure, as well as profit, there is in it, they would know how to 


have their sons and daughters spend their summers. 
The.time was when it was practically sufficient for a reader or 
speaker to be ‘‘natural’’ and forcible, but that day has passed. 


4 STEAMBOAT PIER, GRIMSBY PARK. 


ing, bathing, fishing, we may very properly connect the parts of the preposition term 


| 


from which they will sense. 


327 
No one can be as effeetive permanently without ye vocal train- 
ing as with it, and the most promising men in the law and in the 
pulpit appreciate this, and e special lessons in elocution every 
year or two. In this age there must be skillful versatility. There 
must be for every address and selection its appropriate art. We 
rejoice that we have lived to see the day when there is attention to 


eae an : , the art of reading and speaking in the home circle, the drawing- 
of Lake Ontario, with its delicious breezes, in the luxurious shade | room, the school-room, the reading circle, the church entertainment, 
of majestic forest trees, upon the line of the Grand Trunk road, 'the lyceum, the platform, ete., as there has always been to music. 


It is ridiculous for parents to pay out money almost in- 
definitely for their children to take music lessons when 
they will not take the expense of a single season for elo- 
eution. Does some parent say, ‘‘But my daughter has a 
natural taste for reading and can read well enough ?”’ 
That would be just the reason why you would give her 
the best of musical teaching. Does another say, ‘‘ My 
daughter has no taste for music ?’’ ‘Then that is the rea- 
sen why you insist upon unwearying effort, that she may 
make a reputable appearance at the piano. We hope 
the day will come when special attention will be given to 
the elocutionary art of reading, conversation, and extem- 

raneous speech, as generally as it now is to music. 
We herald with joy every new movement for elocutionary 
hen the public appreciates the necessities 
will thrive. 


enthusiasm. 
of such culture, all schoo 


ARBOR DAY IN SEATTLE. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 

For years the question of the evils likely to arise from 
denuding our country of its forests was occasionally 
brought before the public with little apparent result, un- 
less to cause the advocates of tree-planting to be ridiculed 
as ‘‘sentimentalists.’’ Leaving out the question of 
beauty, few seemed to realize how great an influence 
the forests had upon the climate, or how much the con- 
tinuance of the water-power, so necessary to all manu- 
facturmg interests, depended upon them. Deprive the 
mountains and hills of their forest covering and how 
long will it be before the rivulets, which now course down 
their rocky sides, ‘* grow small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less’’ until they disappear altogether ? 

The school-children of Cincinnati instituted the first ‘‘ arbor day’’ 
of which | have any knowledge ; then Nebraska and other Western 
States followed. Vermont had her first celebration at Pomfret ten 
years ago, and Massachusetts followed a year later. This year 
public sentiment seems quite generally aroused and from all sides 
come reports of celebrations in which speeches, martial music, orig- 
inal poems, and long lines of school-children in ‘‘ best bibs and 
tuckers,’’ play a prominent part. All this helps on the final result 
by acquainting people with the reasons for tree-planting, and 
arousing popular interest. 

The Portland Oregonian gives an account of an Arbor Day in 
Seattle, which, according to the writer’s ideas, was ‘‘ unlike the 
customary celebration of eastern colleges and schools, when the 
graduating class makes-believe to set out one lonely little shrub- ’ 
which some gardener takes up and sets over again, after the class 
had forgotten all about its existence.”” We'll forgive his sarcasm 
for the sake of the information he gives us. Seattle boasts good 
schools and fine school-buildings, but the grounds,—although but 
yesterday a part of the forest primeval,—are bare and unsightly. 
The ** besome of destruction’’ (1 hope that no critical friend will 
suggest that ‘‘ woodman’s axe’’ would be more appropriate), in 
the hand of some well-meaning but over-zealous citizen, had laid 
low all the grand old forest trees. The young people, students in 
these public schools, resolved to take matters into their own hands 
and remedy the evil as far as possible. Accordingly they converted 
their usual holiday, February 22, into a unique Arbor Day. The 
boys, with picks and shovels, set themselves resolutely to work set- 
ting out firs and maples, while the girls furnished a lunch which will 
be long remembered. Sixty-four trees adorn the school-grounds 
of Seattle as the result of that day’s work. Is it not true that 
‘*there is the right stuff in these young students,”’ the kind that is 
needed to make sterling American citizens ? 


A POINT IN GRAMMAR. 


We may say with equal propriety ‘‘ respecting that matter,’’ or 
‘* with respect to that matter”’ ; ‘‘ regarding that matter,” or “as 
regards that matter”; ‘‘ concerning that matter,”’ or ‘‘as concerns 
that matter.’”’ We may say, also, without modifying the sense in 
the least; ‘‘ as to that matter,’’ ‘in respect to that matter,”’ or ‘in 
regard to that matter.” 

Now all grammarians teach that the above are all prepositions, 
either simple or complex. This is all very well. There is no 
special objection to calling “‘ in respect to’’ a complex preposition. 
The three words here mark a relation ; they all combined mark a 
single relation: and in fact all the above prepositions 
whether simple or complex, mark precisely the same re- 
lation. Hence they, all alike, whether composed of 
one word or of several words, are simple relation terms. 

But there is another class of relation words which 
are to be carefully noted. ‘* Come out from among 
them ;’’ *‘ In nothing was he dishonest except in this ;’’ 
** There came a sound from below us;’’ ‘‘ 1t cannot be 
done except by hard work.”’ 

Now the grammars all teach that these, also, are 
complex prepositions. It is evident, upon the slightest 
reflection, that this is a false and misleading classifica- 
tion. The two cases are entirely different. ‘* With 
respect to’’ expresses one prepositional relation; ‘‘ from 
among,”’ except and *‘ except by,’’ express two 
distinct relations. 

In the sentence, “‘ He said much with respect to that matter,’’ 


with a hyphen, as they really constitute a kind of compound 
word: but in the sentence “They came from beyond Jordan,”’ 
such a linking of the parts evidently would do violence to the 
In the first sentence the noun matter is governed by with- 
respect-to as one preposition ; in the second sentence, ‘* Jordan” is 
governed by ‘‘ beyond,’’ and ‘‘ beyond Jordan”’ as a noun-term is 
governed by “‘ from.”’ 

These and other similar combinations, therefore, ought not to be 
classed with what are termed complex prepositions. 

BROOKLYN, 


— Oh, for a seat in some poetic nook, 
Just hid with trees, atapaiiiag with a brook. 
—Leigh Hunt. 
— Recreation is a holy necessity of man’s nature.—F. W. 
Robertson, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 27, 1886, 


Ovr NumBer.—We are already preparing 
for the press the first sixteen-page form of our special 
number of the JouRNAL or EpvucatTiIon, which is to be 
the largest, neatest, best-arranged issue that ever left this 
office, to say the least, and we never saw as beautiful ad- 
vertising pages as those that are now ready for the press. 
There is high art in the typographical display. The lit- 
erary features will also be attractive. We have much 
pride in the generons response of our friends and patrons 
which has made it possible for us to distance all former 
years in the beauty and magnitude of this number. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING.—We are confident that there 
has never appeared in any periodical, paper, or book, so 
many strong things, said so well, upon the question of in- 
dustrial training as we have printed last week and this 
week. The men who speak have no superiors in the 
country, and they not only know what to say, and how to 
say it, but they have taken the time to say it in their best 
way. Itisa great pleasure to be the medium of bring- 
ing together so many such utterances upon such a season- 
able theme. A pamphlet with these articles would be 
considered a rare treat, and our readers can have them in 
two regular issues, with much other valuable matter. We 
had in hand for this symposium a strong article by Prof. 
Charles H. Ham, author of a treatise on manual training. 
It was too elaborate for our present space, and too valu- 
able to condense or divide, so that we have given a full 
page to this article in the Special Number, which will in- 
sure it a large circulation beyond our usual readers, 
through the various aids,—summer associations and 
mer schools. 


PresipeNt Dwicnt.—Yale College, its alumni, and 
the country at large, are to be congratulated upon the 
promotion of Dr. Timothy Dwight to its presidency. The 
retirement of Dr. Noah Porter is less serious, in view of 
this election and acceptance, than it would otherwise be. 
Dr. Porter has been at the head of this institution for 
fifteen years, and has occupied the Clarke professorship 
of moral philosophy and metaphysics for forty, which 
chair he will continue to occupy. Dr. Dwight’s election 
was prompt, unanimous, and hearty, and about a thou- 
sand students, alumni, and others, called to congratulate 
him and the college that evening. In view of the history 
of the college, the association of the name with its history, 
the intellectual character, the popular gifts, the close at- 
tachment of a wide circle of friends, this choice is most 
satisfactory to all friends of Yale. Whatever freshens, 
strengthens, ennobles the collegiate life of America ben- 
efits the nation and especially dignifies the teaching 
fraternity. 


Tue Institute of Civics has one of the grandest ideas of 
any society that has been recently organized. No nation 
ever had greater need of a well planned, thoroughly 
equipped, ably officered society for the promotion of the 
study of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship, 
the science and art of government ; and there was never a 
time when this country was so ripe for such a move- 
ment as at present. The opportunity is here, and the public 
await with no little interest the development of the plan 
as a working institution. If Dr. Henry Randall Waite 
can materialize his theories, and secure the localization of 
Councils of the Institute of Civics, like the one recently 
projected in Boston; and if men with sound judgment 
and undiluted common sense, such as Dr. Wm. A. Mowry 
possesses, will take the matter in hand and give a prac- 
tical turn to it, we may hope to realize from the Institute 
all that ought to fruit from such a worthy plant. We 


4 
S| wish it and its founders and promoters great success, not 
é|only for their honor, but for the good of the country and 


the glory of our institutions. 


INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP.—The teacher must be 
the intellectual leader of the youth who come under his 
instruction. Whatever else he is he must be the master 
of intellectual military tactics. The mind has peculiar 
attachment for any line of thought in which it has been 
developed, and follows with enthusiastic and unswerving 
loyalty any master who has led in repeated victories. 
Soldiers care little for the personal characteristics of an 
officer from the military stand-point, provided he be a 
brilliant commander on the parade-ground, an heroic 
leader in battle. In the school-room the teacher, with all 
his genial qualities, must be a brilliant intellectual leader, 
must furnish the best of mental discipline in order to 
maintain the highest respect due the man with such pro- 
fessional opportunities and responsibilities. The mind 
will even swear hearty allegiance to a philosophy with 
which it has no natural affiliation, and to teachers with 
whom it has nothing in common, simply because the men- 
tal faculties delight in being marshalled in their philo- 
sophic evolutions under expert generalship. How much 
more potent, then, the influence of a teacher with high 
moral purpose, genial ways, delicate sentiment, who can 
add these virtues to that of bright, vigorous, intellectual 
leadership. In this age of the world the teacher owes it 
to himself, as well as to his profession, that he be a mas- 
ter in the various sciences and arts of leadership of the 
human mind. 


Near SIGHTEDNEsS.—James R. Doolittle, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Education, has done the 
country valuable service in ,his recent report by a keen, 
sensible, scientific treatment of the question of near-sight- 
edness in the public schools. Dr. W. F. Smith, an ex- 
pert in ocular science, made an examination of the schools 
in the interest of science, showing conclusively progress- 
ive impairment of the visual powers caused by long and 
continuous study. A diagram, which we shall hope to re- 
produce, shows the steady increase of myopia from the 
lowest to the highest grades. This is a matter too seri- 
ous to allow of any delay. President Doolittle thinks 
there is insufficient light, necessitating near vision, and 
producing excessive muscular action, changing the shape 
of the eye, and also that the pupils suffer from looking at 
an object teo near the eye, and objects so small as not to 
be readily distinguished. He makes an intelligently ar 
dent appeal to publishers of school books to obtain the 
most enlightened judgment of scientific men, in regard to 
the form, size, and visibility of the type used in their 
books. He says, “ Distinctiveness, clearness, and sim- 
plicity should be the characteristics of the lines in all 
script, drawing, musical notation, cuts, maps, type in books, 
ete., which are submitted to the eye for study.” Studies 
should be so arranged as to relieve the eyes of the pupils, 
at short intervals, from the strain of too prolonged appli- 
cation. If it is impossible for children to go through the 
course of study in our graded schools without impairing 
the eyesight, that fact ought to be known and advertised, 
that parents may govern themselves accordingly. Near- 
sightedness is unknown to the barbarian,—is a “‘ concom- 
itant of highly-civilized life.” While the homes share with 
the school in this responsibility, it must be remembered 
that the home will follow the lead of the school in any 


vigorous reformatory measufes. We are pleased ‘that a 


man of such power, from such a throne as Mr. Doolittle 
occupies, will interest himself in this subject. Success to 
him in his crusade against the enemies of good sight. 


Ir 1s Auways So.—Ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
parents, school committee, and newspaper reporters will 
take the word of a mischievous lad as law and gospel, 
regardless of the word of the teacher; but when an inves- 
tigation is had, it is almost universally true that the boy's 
statement is false. There has recently been a case in point 
in Cambridge in the Shepard Grammar School,—Edward 
O. Grover, one of the ablest grammar masters in New 
England, principal. Ata recent meeting of the school 
committee, a member of the board from another section of 
the city announced that this master had taken a pupil into 
his private office and flogged him, giving as his authority 
the statement of the child and his mother. The local and 
city papers made a sensation of it. An investigation was 
had, and these are the facts, as all agree: The boy told 
his mother that the master flogged him ; he told his father, 
when he found that he must appear before the committee, 
that he was not flogged, but that the master, holding a 
ferule over him, seized him by the shoulder and shook 
him. He testified before the committee, first, that the 
master rose up, ferule in hand, and seized him; second, 
that he had no ferule ; third, that he remained seated and 
shook him. The committee reported : 

** In view of the widely differing statements of the pupil, (1) 
that he was flogged with a ferule; (2) that he was not flogged, but 
was shaken; (3) that the master had a ferule in his hand; (4) 
that the master did not have a ferule in his hand; and in view also 
of the statement of the assistant teacher, that the master did not at 
any time put his hand on the pupil, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the pupil’s statement,—that he was seized by the 
shoulder and shaken,—was not to be considered worthy of belief ; 
and in this conclusion the pupil’s father concurred.”’ 

It is always so; and when will the public appreciate it ? 
When will the press cease to annoy faithful men who 
have earned their reputation by a life-long devotion to the 
profession, with no other foundation for their slander but 
the word of a fractious pupil ? 


TecunicaL Epucation ENGuAnD.—Technical edu- 
cation is making good progress in England. The London 
Institute has been doing solid work in the way of estab- 
lishing technical colleges in the city and in the chief pro- 
vincial centers of industry. Systems of labor are so 
adjusted in England that technical instruction seems to 
have a more practical value in various departments of 
home industry than in this country. The income of the 
institute for the year 1885 amounted to $140,750, of 
which sum something over one hundred and seven thou- 
sand dollars has been expended in the conduct of the 
several branches of the Institute’s operations. At the 
Finsbury Technical College the number of day and even- 
ing pnpils has increased, and the system of instruction is 
each year more generally appreciated. 

The Central Institution, London, is comparable with, 
and in some respects superior to, a German polytechnic 
school. It is replete with all the appliances for the edu- 
cation of technical teachers and of persons who are train- 
ing with the view of becoming mechanical, civil, or elec- 
trical engineers, or master-builders, or of taking the man- 
agement of works in connection with any of the great 
chemical and other manufacturing industries. The ad- 
vantages here offered will enable parents to secure in Eng- 
land for their sons technical instruction of thé same high 
class as has been for so many years provided in the great 
technical colleges of the Continent, and better adapted to 
the special circumstances of home industry ; and students 
trained in this institution will gradually occupy the places 
in manufacturing works, and especially in chemical works, 
both in Great Britain and the colonies, which have been 
almost monopolized by the Germans and the Swiss. 
The Institute has also been encouraged by the increase in 
the number of technical classes that have been established 
in connection with it in different parts of the kingdom. 
A request has also been received from the Board of Tech- 
nical Education in New South Wales to have the system 
of technological examinations now in vogue in England, 
extended to that colony. Though over-conservative in 
many things, our English cousins certainly show a pro- 
gressive spirit in matters of education and in the depart- 


ment of physical training may even become our teachers. 
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EcyrT1AN ANTIQUITIES. — By a recent gift of the 
« Egypt Exploration Fund Society” of London, through 
the influence of the Rev. Wm. C. Winslow of Boston, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been the recipient of a 
new assortment of antiquities, recently found in the Delta, 
which possess a far more than ephemeral interest. 

All who have recently visited the Egyptian room, en- 
titled the “ Way Collection” of antiquities from Egypt, 
will remember the case at the west end which contains the 
first installment of antiquities from San-Tanis (Zoan), pre- 
sented by the London Society. These, which are compar- 
atively recent acquisitions and not yet on the printed cat- 
ologue, are now to receive a large acquisition from a 
munificent gift imported in February last and awaiting 
classification and registration before they can be exhibited. 
The objects are assorted so as to represent to a good de- 
gree the various kinds of articles recently discovered in the 
ruins of that most ancient town. American students are 
thus enabled to obtain object Jessons for the intelligent 
study of those discoveries, so curious and numerous, which 
are being made in Egypt. 

Not less important to scholars are the new objects, be- 
longing to the same collection, from the Greek city of 
Naucratis, the sight of which was discovered by Mr. 
Petrie. These latter objects are now opened and exhib- 
ited in the first Greek-room of the Museum. They con- 
sist of terra cottas, lamps, moulds, pottery from the temple 
of Apollo, statuettes in stone, ivory, marble, and bronze, 
amulets, finger-rings, and other forms of jewelry in 
bronze, scarabs and amulets from the scarab factory at 
Naucratis. This scarab factory existed at about the date 
of 590 B. C.; and the objects found there are of great in- 
terest and value. ‘ 

These fragments of the past introduce us to the whole 
interior of domestic and social life among the Greeks in 
Egypt, long before the Christian era, and may become a 
very helpful commentary upon obscure points in classic 
literature. It is a very great favor to us in the new 
world that we can thus have brought to our doors and 
placed under our own eyes the fresh results of recent ex- 
plorations in buried antiquity. By this means, those who 
are unable to visit foreign lands may yet obtain accurate 
ideas of the most important facts in modern discovery and 
be able to pursue to advantage independent investigation 
in archaic science. 

The sciences of Egyptology and Assyriology are fast re- 
constructing ancient history ; and it would be well for the 
live teacher to be observant of the facts now coming to 
light which are likely to exercise an influence upon mod- 
ern conceptions of the past. 


Tus Summer Scuoots.—We call attention once more 
to the summer-school idea, one of the most genuinely ser- 
viceable departures that has ever come to the profession 
and its associates. Ten weeks is a long vacation. It 
takes a deal of money, and is liable to dissipate one’s 
powers and enervate his energies. The farm is good asa 
resort, if one chances to have access still to the rural home 
of childhood ; the lake, the forest, the sea-shore have their 
advantages ; but from time immemorial the teacher, male 
and female, has returned to the autumn school thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the way the money and time have gone. 
There has been “evolved,” in these later years, a new dis- 
position for the vacation days. Summer science schools, 
schools of oratory, elocution and expression, kindergarten 
instruction, schools of pedagogy, schools of methods, 
schools of languages, ete., ete., have been established in 
every conceivable attraction of location. Boston, with its 
cool summer breezes, its innumerable retreats by the sea, 
its art and its oratory ; Harvard, with its classic halls, 
exquisite botanical grounds, observatory, libraries, and 
laboratories; Amherst, with its beautiful college grounds, 
elegant drives, and scholastic association ; Chautauqua, 
with its unique inspirations of lake and hillside ; Saratoga, 
with its subterranean laboratories, distilling health and 
social good cheer for the Hathorn, the Congress, and the 
Geyser, as mere desert for the intellectual feasts of King 
and Stern ; Oswego, world-famed for its science and art 
of teaching, welcomes the linguists ; Grimsby Park calls 
to us from the Canadian boarders to come to her delicious 
retreat; Glens Falls answers the call with promise of 
every delight of lake, mountain, and rapids to her devo- 
tees ; while Grand Rapids speaks from the Michigan for- 
ests of the beauties of her groves and halls; Round Lake, 


Mr. Worman’s linguistie and artistic retreat, has its invi- 
tation; while Martha’s Vineyard,—city by the sea, queen 
of the cottage towns, — renews her invitation of other 
years ; —one and all of these vacation homes are cordial in 
their coquetish greetings to those who await the special 
fascination of some resort. Numerous as are these homes 
for the season, by sea and mountain, in classic halls and 
magnificant groves, there are too few for those who ought 
to seek them for the study of science, language, oratory, 
methods, pedagogy, ete. We have never known the 
teacher who closed a season in such study with any re- 
grets at the sacrifices made ; while we have known scores 
who have gone back to their work in September regreting 
above all else that they did not make their summer count 
for something definite by attendance upon some one of the 
summer schools. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Paris burned, May 28, 1871. 

— General Winfield Scott died May 29, 1866, 

— They make pigsties of rosewood in Mexico. 

— Garibaldi, Italian general, died June 2, 1882. 

— Austrians evacuated Warsaw, June 1, 1809. 

— Sir Humphrey Davy died May 30, 1829, aged 51. 

— Kentucky admitted into the Union, June 1, 1792. 

— Tennessee admitted into the Union, June 1, 1796. 

— Alexander Pope, English poet, died May 30, 1744. 

— John Calvin, French reformer, died May 27, 1564. 

— Napoleon crossed the Alps into Italy, May 31, 1800, 

— General Shields, of the Civil War, died June 1, 1878. 

— Noah Webster, of dictionary fame, died May 27, 1843. 

— Jay Gould, the great railroad king, born May 27, 1836. 

— New York City has 302 public schools and 194,882 pupils. 

— Josephine, Empress of France, died May 20, 1814, aged 59. 

— Lord Howe defeated the French fleet off Nahant, June 1, 1794. 

we is a centennial city, and will celebrate on the Fourth 

y: 

— Thomas Chalmers, Scottish divine, died May 31, 1847, aged 
67 years. : 

— In China the fee for medical attendance is from five to ten 
cents a visit. 

— Agassiz, eminent Swiss naturalist and geologist, died May 28, 
1873, aged 66. 

— The scholarships and fellowships given at Oxford amount to 
$500,000 annually, 

— Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge is building a new house on Pinck- 
ney street, Boston. 

— Among the alumni of Yale are the two great lexicographers, 
Webster and Worcester. 

— School property in the South is valued at $6,000,000, against 
$88,000,000 in the North. 

— Public Opinion improves with each issue. 
prise admirably conducted. . 

— Nature is frank, and will allow no man to abuse himself with- 
out giving him a hint of it. 

— Fifty three thousand and ten pilgrims visited the shrines of 
Mecca and Medina last year. 

— The Chesapeake was captured by the British frigate Shan- 
non, near Boston, June 1, 1813. s 

— The American Institute of Instruction volume for 1885 is on 
sale at Willard Small’s, Boston. 

— Opportunities are very sensitive ; if you slight their first visit, 
you seldom see them again.—LE xchange. 

— In the universities of Germany there are 157 professors who 
have passed the ‘‘ three-score-and-ten.”’ 

— At least 2,000 people witnessed the meeting of the Harvard 
Athletic Association in Holmes Field, May 15. 

— Edward Arnold, author of The Light of Asia, has ready for 
the press a new work entitled India Revisited. 

— Prof. Francis Wayland, Dean of Yale Law School, has re- 
turned from Mexico with health considerably improved. 

— Prof. E. 8. Morse, of Salem, is to speak on ‘* Evolution ”’ be- 
fore the Nineteenth Century Club, in New York, next week. 

— John Adams was accepted as the first accredited Minister 
from the United States to the Court of London, June 1, 1785. 

— It requires the slaughter of 100,000 elephants to supply the 
world with ivory, of which about four million pounds are used. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that the branch of learning 
that he remembered best, was a branch that grew on a birch tree. 

— In the South 18 per cent. of the colored men are unable to 
read the ballots which they cast, and 20 per cent. of the whites are 
in a like condition. 


It is a great enter- 


— Prof. E. C. Pickering, director of Harvard Observatory, has 
received the honor of a gold medal from the Royal Astronomical 


Society of England. 


— Prof. Harrison is of the opinion that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is the “‘ light of New England,” as Longfellow was the love and 


Emerson the intellect. 


— The total donations and legacies by individuals in aid of edu- 


cation amounted, during eighteen months, from January 1, 1883, 
to July 1, 1884, to $11,270,236. 

— George W. Carleton, of the New York publishing firm of G. 
W. Carleton & Co., has retired from business, and will spend the 
summer in Europe with his family. 


— Harvard University will shortly begin the publication of a 


series of contributions to political and economic science. John E. 


Thayer has donated $15,000 for the purpose. 


— Madame Modjeska speaks and ‘writes fluently French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Hungarian, and English ; paints and carves ; 
nd is an accomplished musician, playing on several instruments. 

— The Autobiography of the Pope will appear in the summer of 
1887. It will be first written in Latin and then translated into va- 
rious tongues. The publishers expect to print two million copies. 

— Mr. Theodore F. Seward, the apostle of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method, will be in Boston within a week for the purpose of assist~ 
ing Mr. Harry Benson in his musical crusade among the churches 
and schools. 

— There are, in Philadelphia, eight women physicians, who have 
an annual practice of about $20,000 each. There are twelve whose 
incomes average about $10,000 each, and twenty-two who earn over 
$5,000 a year. 

— Andrew Carnegie has written to Secretary Gormley of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Society expressing a willingness 
to give $250,000, or any part of it that may be necessary, to estab- 
lish a free library. 

— Miss Kin Kato, of Tokio, is in‘the Salem Normal School, 
sent by the Japanese government to take a three years’ course of 
instruction, with a view to introducing more efficient methods of 
teaching in that country. 

— The death of Dr. Dio Lewis removes from the platform and 
the press one who his figured extensively in many reform move- 
ments, physical and moral, for many years. He has beena unique 
character in American life. 

—j|Matthew Arnold sailed last Saturday for New York, and ex- 
pects to remain in America until August. He will lecture in Phil- 


adelphia on ‘‘ Certain Aspects of Foreign Education,’ and may 


possibly repeat the address in Buffalo. 

— Three shares of New York Tribune stock were sold at auction 
last week (par value $1,000 per share), for $6,600 per share. At 
the same time and place was sold one share of the Journal of Com- 
merce (par value $1,000), for $10,000. 

— The statue of Harriet Martineau, which was unveiled in the 
Old South Meeting House three years since, is presented to Welles- 
ley College by the sculptor, Miss Whitney, in whose custody it 
was placed by Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman in 1885. 

— A yearly advertisement, one column in length, in the Chicago 

Tribune costs the advertiser $26,000. The New York Herald re- 
ceives for its lowest-priced column $39,000, and the highest, $384,- 
000. The New York Tribune, for the lowest, $28,754. 
— The annual parade of the Boston School Regiment took place 
on Boston Common last Friday. There were never better streets, 
never better weather; and the exhibition of military tactics was all 
that the most ardent advocates of military drill could desire, 

— Prof. W. L. Montague is in charge of the Summer School of 
Languages of Amherst, which opens its tenth session July 5, with 
twenty-one teachers. Last year he had 222 students, who enjoyed 
the literary and classical atmosphere of this most attractive college 
town, 

— Circulars are being sent to the Yale alumni urging the election 
of Judge Asa French, Yale ’51, of Boston, as a member of the 
corporation in place of William Walter Phelps, whose term expires 
in June. The claim is made that eastern New England, never 
having had representation in that body, should now have it. 

— Mr. W. F.Whittemore has become a member of the firm of W. 
L. Greene & Co., publishers of the Congregationalist, and will be 
connected with the publishing department. Mr. Whittemore is 
well and favorably known to the educational fraternity through his 
connection with Scribner’s educational department, as their New 
England representative for several years. 

— The call of R. G. Huling from the Fitchburg to the New 
Bedford high school, at a large advance in salary, deserves more 
than a mere announcement in the news-columns ; occupying, as he 
does, the position of leader in the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ- 
ation; being regarded, as he is, as one of the most efficient instruct~- 
ors and best balanced minds in the profession. He has been in his 
present position for eleven years. 

— The Connecticut Council of Education will hold its thirteenth 
semi-annual meeting at the high-school building, Hartford, June 5, 
Topics for discussion as follows: ‘‘ Is a series of teachers’ meetings, 
or institutes, to be held in all parts of the State, the last week in 
August, desirable and practicable ?’’ Question opened by Secre- 
tary C. D. Hine. ‘* The introduction of physiology and hygiene 
into our common schools.’’ Opened by George H. Tracy, Colchester, 

— The thirteenth annual graduating exercises of Prof. Moses 
True Brown's Boston School of Oratory, last week, was one of the 
most elegant oratorical exhibits ever given in the city. Miss Clara 
Tileston Power, who conducted the Delsarte drill in feather move- 
ments, recomposing exercises, etc., did herself great credit, as did 
the pupils, while the elocutionary renderings were of the highest 
order. Mr. Emmons Ball’s reading of the ‘‘ Charity Dinner” 
was to our mind the event of the evening, though there are differ- 
ent tastes in such matters. Miss Clara Louise Keener’s recital of 
the ‘‘ Sioux Chief’s Daughter’’ was brilliantly done, as was Miss 
Callie Bertha Howard’s ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine.’’ 

— The Musical Teachers’ National Association,—A. A. Stanley 
of Rhode Island, president,—holds its tenth annual meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, from June 30 to July2. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Baltimore, Dr. J. T. Duryea of Boston, Caryl Florio of 
New York, Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford, Stephen A. Emery of 
Boston, Dr. William Mason, Albert R. Parsons, A. A. Patton, 
Frank L. Tubbs, Charles F. Webber, W. Waugh Lander, J. C. 
Filmore, Louis C. Elson, W. L. Tomlins, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Harry Benson, Carl Faelten, Carlyle Petersilea, Charles W. Lan- 
den, F. W. Root, Dr. G. W. Emerson, Jules Jordan, Beo Kofler, 
Arthur Mees, Robert Bonner, Thomas A. Beckett, Jr., are among 
the speakers, while the musical performances are by eminent 


artists, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Ginn & Co.’s CrassicAn Arias. In 
twenty-three colored maps, with complete In- 
dex. Boston : Ginn & Co. Quarto; cloth; 
price, $2.00. 

A classical altas in these days must be a marvel 
of accuracy, completeness, and discriminating judg- 
ment, in order to command respect. Ginn’s is all 
this, aranged and executed with faultless taste. It 
isa winnowed, improved, beautified revision of A. 
Keith Johnston’s School and College Atlas of 
Ancient Geography. The plates of the old maps 
have been carefully revised, all useless matter 
eliminated, and the spelling rigidly scrutinized to 
secure uniformity. Many new places have been 
named, and important changes made in boundaries 
and localizing tribes. Wherever it is important 
the provinces, prefectures, and dioceses are dis- 
tinguished. Notwithstanding the numerous addi- 
tions, the eliminations of unimportant names pre- 
vents overcrowding. All important marches and 
other events of ancient history, such as the marches 
of Alexander, the route of Hannibal, and the re- 
treat of Xenophon are marked by clear colored lines. 
All modern devices are used for making it usua- 
ble as well as accurate. Both ancient and modern 
names are used in the index. The quantity of al- 
most every syllable in classical words are given with 
great care. The geographical features in letter- 
press are brief, but exceedingly valuable because of 
the way in which it is analyzed, and the tables are 
of interest also. The large map of Europe, show- 
ing variety of special lines, and numerous notes, the 
general direction of the barbarian inroads on the fall 
of the Roman Empire, is a history in itself. The 
engravings illustrative of classic art, the plans 
with historic notes, the map of the Outer Geogra- 
phy of the Odyssey and the Form of the Earth, 
by the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone; the 
numerous maplets, illustrative of different peri- 
ods and events; the sites of cities, ete., all give 
value to the work. Teachers and students will 
welcome this contribution to the literature of the 
class-room and the study. 


Tue Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, Boston, have just published 
some very valuable books for Sunday-school libra- 
ries and home reading. Among them are,— 

The Culture of Child Piety ; by Amos 8. Cheese- 
borough, D.D. ; price, $1.25. This admirable book 
presents strongly the obligations of the church and 
Christian parents in regard to the religious culture 
of the young. There is a necessity for the efforts 
of all Sy AE the training of children in this 
direction. Child-piety is not the mere stirring up 
of the emotions, but the careful implanting and 
eultivation of the religious nature. The book is 
not argumentative or hortatory merely, but con- 
tains practical hints for the successful carrying out 
of the idea suggested by the title, which are the 
result of years of actual experience. 

The Patchwork Quilt Society ; or, Stories of Beasts, 
Birds, and Butterflies ; by Mrs. Mary Spring Corn- 
ing ; price,'$1.25. This book is of special adaptation 
to the young. It is well caleulated to arouse in 
them a love for natural history. It tells of the 
habits of animals and some of their curious and 
amusing characteristics. Children will read with 
delighted interest the story of *‘ Greeny, Blacky, 
and Sly-boots,’”’ which is an account of the meta- 
morphosis of some worms. ‘‘ One Day in a Model 
City’’ will give them a glimpse into the streets, 
apartments, and activities of an ant city. Very 
few more profitable books can be put into the 
hands of young children. It will be sure to do 
one thing, and that is, induce a love for animals. 
Boys will not be quite so likely, after reading it, 
to stone birds and tw torture flies. 

Four Miles from Tarrytown; by Fannie H. Gal- 
lagher; price, $1.00. This is a story of the late 
civil war, but the interest in it does not center on 
the battlefield. In it one rather gets glimpses of 
struggle and victory in the home. It is a book 
which is in no way sensational, but is one which 
few would care to lay down until they had finished 
it. ‘** Joel’’ isareal creation. He is a lame, half- 
witted boy, who nevertheless exercises a great in- 
fluence over others through his devotion to the 
Saviour. The book is one which is natural and 
healthfal, and without question may go into the 
Sunday-school library. 

Soundings ; by Rev. Mortimer Blake, D. D. ; 
price, $1.25. This is a volume of sermons by one 
who, during his life-time, was a well-known and 
most beloved pastor. The discourses which are 
here gathered together are out of the ordinary run 
of pulpit sermons. There is a charming freshness 
pe originality about them which make them de- 
lightful reading. The title of Soundings has been 
given to the collection because of the fact that 
each sermon is an exploration of the depths in 
search for rich treasures. It is a book for those 
quiet hours of meditation on divine themes which 
are becoming altogether too few. 


Tue ELements or ARITHME- 
TIC. With a short system of Elementary Qual- 
itative Analysis. By J. Milnor Coit, Ph.D. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
This is a small, unpretentious book, in beautiful 

type and paper, purporting to be a treatise on 

practical chemistry, and designed for laboratory 
work in the higher schools. It is not a descriptive 
or popular treatise at all. Its size precludes that, 
so that to the general reader it is a// Greek, and 
would prove ‘‘ drier than the remainder biscuit after 

a voyage.”” To the scientific man, however, it is 

a world of chemical science in microcosm. Such a 

work has for a long time been a desideratum by 

all teachers of chemistry who have been disgusted 
with the “ circumstantiality of detail ’’ that has 
characterized most of the text-books of chemistry 
heretofore written. This takes the student at 
once into practical work ; and its end and aim are 


purely scientific. Small as the work is, it is a 
multum in parvo of chemical science. There is not 
a superfluous word in the whole book. Its defin- 
itions are curt and incisive. It is divested of all 
verbiage, and even seems to grudge a minute’s 
delay in getting into the subject. Concise as it is, 
it is also clear and perspicuous. The author is to 
be congratulated for the production of this able 
book. It is to be hoped that he will follow it up 
by other treatises on kindred topics. It will go 
hard with our youth if with such books they try to 
escape the calamity of knowing something. 

Grapvep Lessons IN LeTTER-WRITING AND 
BustNess Forms. By Edward G. Ward, asso- 
ciate superintendent of Public Instruction, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Four numbers. Price, No. 1, $1.20 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.50 per doz.; No. 3, $1.62 
per doz. ; No. 4, $1.80 per doz. New York and 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Book No. 1 is devoted to teaching the writing 
of simple familiar letters and bills, with such insruc- 
tion in the use of capitals and punctuation as are 
within the comprehension of young pupils. No. 
2 advances the. pupil to the writing of simple 
familiar letters from memoranda in alternation 
with the study of cash and personal accounts, 
receipts, checks and orders. No 3 is devoted to 
instructions on notes, drafts, and letters; and No. 
4 to Susiness correspondence and a review of busi- 
ness forms. For use in the upper grades of the 
grammar schools we know of nothing so well 
adapted. We heartily concur in the statement 
that ‘‘in the definite arrangement and classifica- 
tion of the parts of letters, the concise rules for 
punctuation and the use of capitals, the plan for 
applying these rules in copying letters, bills, and 
business forms, also in writing from outlines, and 
the review questions upon finished work, these 
books are just what is needed to make our pupils 
proficient in what is now so much neglected,—busi- 
ness writing.” 

ALLEN’s Forty Lessons, 
BOOKKEEPING. (As used inactual business.) 
Prepared for Use in Graded and High Schools, 
and as a Book of Reference for Business Men. 
By George Allen, New Berne, N. C., author 
and publisher. Price, $1.50; introduction price 
to schools, $1.00. 

A careful examination of this work convine- 
es us of its admirable adaptation for class- 
room uses. Its clearness and simplicity in pre- 
senting the principles of double-entry bookkeeping 
will commend it to teachers and school officers. 
Every graduate of the common school and acad- 
emy should have a thorough and comprehensive 
knowledge of this practical branch. It introduces 
the student in a condensed way to the usages of 
actual business, and makes clear the science of 
accounts and serves as a means of mental training. 
We commend Allen’s Forty Lessons to all seeking 
for a book that will explain double-entry book- 
keeping, and make the study both profitable and 
pleasant. Its mastery will vastly increase the 
bread-winning ar of either young men or 
young women. is new edition is admirably 
printed on good paper from new electrotype plates, 
and substantially bound. ' 


Ray’s Tasiets: Test Examples in Arith- 
metic. 8 numbers. Cincinnati and New York : 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

These admirably graded and arranged tablets 
are designed to take the place of blackboard tests 
and drills which are so trying to the eyes and 
nerves of pupils. The plan of Mr. Ray’s enables 
the teacher to assign a certain number of test exer- 
cises for a definite amount of time, which may be 
readily examined, criticized, and marked, like ordi- 
nary school work. No. 1 begins with simple com- 
binations of two numbers whose sum does not ex- 
ceed ten, and the other numbers are carefully 
graded and cover the whole field of practical 
arithmetic. The tablets are convenient in size and 
form, and made with good paper. The lessons 
are printed at the top of each page, after which 
comes the name of pupil and school, then blank 
space for the work to be performed by the pupil 
in detail. They are economical, costing but little 
more than an equal amount of blank paper for 
exercise work. e commend them to teachers 
and school officers as among the most useful of 
modern aids to school-work in arithmetic. 


ELEMENTARY Co-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 
For Collegiate Use and Private Study. By 
William Benjamin Smith, Ph.D. (Gottingen), 
Professor of Physics, Missouri University. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $2.15. 

Geometry is unquestionably a valuable discipline 
for the mind. It aids in enabling the reasoner to 
form clear notions of things, and in the correct 
formation of concepts, which are essential to men- 
tal training. If the conceptions are false, the 
mistakes in reasoning will be numerous. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this able treatise is found in 
the abundance of concepts introduced, and the 
proofs made to hinge directly upon them. The 
introduction treats elaborately of determinates. 
Part I. deals with the plane, the right line, the 
circle, general and special properties of conics, 
special methods and problems and the conic as en- 
velope. Part II. treats of space; the correlation 
of algebraic and geometric facts is kept clearly 
and steadily in view; and a natural, logical order 
is adhered to in the development of the topics. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF THE NEw- 
TONIAN POTENTIAL Function. By B. O. 
Peirce, Ph.D., assistant professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Physics in Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.60. 

This treatise is designed for readers and students 
somewhat familiar with the principles of differen- 


tial and intergral caleulus, but unacquainted with 

many methods commonly used in applying math- 

emathies to the study of physical problems. It is 
professedly elementary in character, yet it treats 
of the attraction of gravitation and the Newtonian 
potential function in the case of gravitation and 
repulsion; of the properties of surface distribu- 
tions, of Green’s Wiesnaiene and electrostatics, in 
quite an exheustive manner. The author, in his 
preface, indicates the books and authors that may 
be studied to enable students to get a thorough 
knowledge of the properties of the Newtonian 

tential functions and its application to problems 
in electricity. 

Cuarces Darwin: His Lire anp Work. 
By Grant Allen. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 
Price, post-free, 30 cents. 

A pleasing narrative of the career of the great 
naturalist, with philosophical appreciations of his 
immortal treatises. Whoever would know the 
man Darwin, or would estimate his influence on 
the world of thought, will find in this volume pre- 
cisely the information he requires. 


In Cassell’s popular “ National Library 
Series ’’ the last issues are: Seott’s The Lady 
the Lake; Luther’s Table Talk; and Bacon’s 
Wisdom of the Ancients. 

The next volumes in Cassell’s ‘‘ Rainbow Series ”’ 
will be Marvelous in Our Eyes, and Witness My 
Hand. 


One of the most interesting, but one of 
the most unfamiliar, portraits of Benjamin Frank- 
lin is the fine bust of the celebrated French 
sculptor, Houdon, which is now in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of New York. Kenyon Cox has 
made a drawing from this bust; and Whitney’s 
engraving from the drawing will appear as the 
frontispiece of the June Century. 


Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co., Boston, 
have ready in the ‘* Riverside Paper Series” a 
new story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps entitled 
Burglars in Paradise; price 50 cents. It is a 
continuation of her admirable story, *‘ An Old 
Maid’s Paradise,’ published in the same series. 
The sketches of types of character are masterly 
strokes of skill. Some of the passages will rank 
among the best ever written by this gifted lady. 


C. L. SHerritt, & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
have ready an exceedingly valuable volume of 
Queries and Answers, edited by C. W. Moulton, 
lt covers a wide field in literature, art, science, 
and upon educational topics. It includes all the 
questions and answers published in the first vol- 
ume of Queries for 1885. The answers to the 

uestions are authoritative and generally accurate, 
his volume will be found of special value to 
teachers and editors. 


A. C. MAckenzte’s latest composition, 
—au unusually pretty song, — ‘‘If Love Were 
What the Rose Is,’’ is published, at 35 cents, 
by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. The same 
publishers announce ‘* Entreaty,’’—a song in the 
endearing Suabian dialect,—by Hans Schmidt, 
having also English words and the best of music 
by Carl Bohm, at 35 cents; also ‘‘ Spanish March 
Characteristic,’?’ by Robert Coverly, 40 cents; a 
bright march in a minor key, full of snap. 


Fow.er & Wetts Co., New York, have 
published Foreordained, A Story of Heredity and 
of Special Parental Influences, by ‘‘ An Ob- 
server’’; price, 50 cents. The aim of the author 
is to show that ‘‘ a child’s best inheritance is to be 
well born.’’ It is of vast importance to guard 
against defects «f body and mind by pre-natally 
laying firm foundations of the best materials, 
upon w ich may be built an excellent manhood or 
womanhood. The guise of a true story adds to 
the interest of the valuable lessons taught. 


By an arrangement with the author, and 
with the previous publishers, Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York, have now the exclusive control of 
Laura C. Holloway’s famous book, The Ladies of 
the White House. The work has passed through 
many editions, and the demand for it increases 
each year. Mrs. Holloway is now engaged upon 
a ‘‘ Bridal Edition ’’ of the book, which will con- 
tain a full and authentic history of Miss Folsom, 
the bride-elect and the future mistress of the 
White House. The sketch will be accompanied 
by a fine steel portrait. ‘The book will be sold, as 
heretofore, exclusively by agents. The price of 
the “* Bridal Edition” will be $4.00 and upward. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, have ready in ‘‘ The Questions of the 
Day Series,’”’ Unwise Laws, by Lewis H. Blair ; 
price, $1.00. It furnishes an extended view of 
the operations of a protective tariff upon industry, 
commerce, and society. The author is a merchant, 
whose calling has led him to weigh all sides of 
these questions in the management of his business, 
and he arrives at the following conclusion : ‘‘ That 
all taxes levied shall be exclusively for the benefit 
of the government, and none for the benefit of in- 
dustries, whether infant or ancient.’’ 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have 
issued in their ‘‘ Traveler's Series” of Sketches 
of Persons and Places, ‘* Canoeing in Kanuckia, or 
Hiaps and Mishaps Afloat and Ashore of the 
Statesman, the Editor, the Artist, and the Scrib- 
bler, recorded by the Commodore and the Cook,” 
by Charles Ledyard Norton and John Habberton ; 
il ustrated, price 50 cts. It is a book full of racy 
incidents which occurred during a canoeing cruise to 
the northward, in which the authors were partici- 

nts. ‘They wisely remark in the preface that 

‘departures from strict veracity have been made 
solely on the ground of good fellowship.”’ It occurs 
to us that ‘‘ good fellowship” must have abounded 


on this cruise, 


Tue volume of Representative Poems 
of Living Poets, which has been going through the 
press of Messrs. Cassell & Co. for some months 

ast, was published on the 14th of this month. 
‘here are eighty poets, English and American, 
represented, and there are two hundred and 
ninety-eight poems. These cover seven hundred 
and twelve pages, exclusive of introduction, pref- 
ace, and indexes. 

The Magic of a Voice, a novel by Margaret 
Russell Macfarlane, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
have in press, is a story of country life among the 
higher classes of Mecklenburg. It is a musical 
novel, and the characters are drawn from life. 
The author’s style is simple and direct, and the 
story has a special interest on account of the infor- 
mation it gives in regard to the manners and cus- 
toms of a type of German society rarely presented 
to the novel reader. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston, have ready 
No 3 of *‘ The Olden Time Series,’’ entitled New 
England Sunday, by Henry M. Burks; price, 50 
cents. It contains interesting gleanings, chiefly 
from old newspapers of Boston and Salem, Mass. 
Mr. Burks has shown good judgment in their se- 
lection, has arranged them with skill, and made 


*/\such comments upon them as make them mirror 


the public sentiment of their time upon the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. This series of curious rem- 
iniscences of *‘ Ye Olden Time” will be found 
full of amusement and entertainment. The titles 
of the volumes indicate their scope: Curiosities of 
the Old Lottery; Days of the Spinning Wheel ; 
Some Strange and Curious Punishments ; Quaint 
and Curious Advertisements; Literary Curiosities, 
ete. The booksare neatly bound, and well printed 
upon tinted paper; price of each, 50 cents. 


Harper & Broruers, New York, have 
just published a volume of great interest, which 
deserves a wide reading. It is entitled George 
Eliot and Her Heroines; astudy; by Abba Goold 
Woolson. The frontispiece is an admirable portrait 
of George Eliot from a photograph. It deals with 
George Eliot as a literary artist; her personality 
and opinions as lending interest to her novels; her 
novels as studies of woman’s character and sur- 
roundings ; the purposes of her plots and the 
lessons they teach; and discusses the question, Is 
real life responsible for the failures she portrays ? 
the causes of the despondent tone of her novels; 
the standard of ethics revealed in her novels; her 
religion of humanity; and the novelist of the 
future. It is now five years since the death of 
this remarkable literary artist; and the interest 
derived from the knowledge of her quiet life, 
gleaned from brief memoirs, and from her letters 
and journals published by her husband, Mr. 
Cross, has deepened each year. Her peculiar 
views on questions of ethics and philosophy, and 
her application of them to the conduct of life, will, 
with her rare power of characterization. long make 
her writings subjects of study. Mrs. Woolson has 
given the American reader exquisite glimpses of 
her life and teachings. 


C. W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
published How to Teach Penmanship in Public 
Schools, by J. L. Burritt; with chart, price 60 
cents. ‘This isa new edition of an unpretentious 
little work that has a rather remarkable history. 
It was prepared by a principal who had been un- 
usually successful in making good penmen of all 
his scholars, and was at first intended for his own 
school. But its use extended until it became well 
known, and it is now presented in an improved form 
for general use. Its characteristic is its practical 
form of presentation. It wastes no words, but 
gives plain directions just what to do and how to 
do it, with abundant illustrations. 

The same eaterprising publisher of educational 
books has ready "Modern Lauguages in Education, 
by George F. Comfort, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, and professor of Modern Languages in 
Syracuse University; price, 25 cents. This is a 
paper read before the American Philological As- 
sociation in 1872, and afterward published in 
Scribner’s Monthly, but which has been for some 
time unattainable. It has been regarded as a 
most powerful argument in favor of the modern 
instruction of the ancient languages, and consider- 
able call for it has been aroused by the recent ef- 
forts of the Modern Language Association, and 
hy the action of Harvard University in eliminat- 
ing Greek from the required studies of the curric- 
ulum. It has therefore been reprinted, with notes 
and additions by the author, and is commended to 
those who are interested to hear this side of the 
question presented in its strongest form. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Queries, with Answers, in Literature, Art, Science, Ed- 
ucation; edited by C. W. Moulton. Buffalo, N. Y.: C. L. 
Sherrill & Co 

The Russian Storm-Cloud; by Stepniak; price 20 cts. 
-..-A Stern Chase; by Mrs. Cashel Hoey; price 20 cents. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

A Handbook of English History; by M. J. Guest and 
Francis H. Underwood, A.M.; price, #1 20. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 

Marion’s Faith; by Cons. Charles King, U. 8. A.; price 
J.B. Co. 

y 


#125. Philadelphia: 

Living or Dead; a novel: Hugh Conway: price, 
cloth, $1.00; paper 25 cts. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

Habit, and its Importance in Education: an Essay on 
Pedagogical Psychology; translated by F. A. Caspari, 
with an Introduction by G. Stanley Hall, Ph D. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Burglars in Paradise: by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; 
price 50 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Elements of Chemical Arithmetic; by J. Milnor 
Coit, Ph.D.; price 55 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Household Remedies; by Felix L. Oswald, M D.; price 
#1.00....Foreordained,— a Story of sate mh | by an Ob- 


server: price 50 cents. New York: Fowler ells Co. 
Gu annering; Walter Scott; Historical Introduc- 

tion by Charlotte M. Yonge; price 70 cents. Boston: 
0. 


A Manual of Greek Asehassicgy by Maxime Collig- 
non; translated by John Henry right: price $2.00.... 
Witness My Hand: a Fenshire Story; by the author of 


“Lady Gwendolen’s Tryst;” price 25 cents..... Selec- 


uther; transla Henry Bell; 
price 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. = 
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THE RHODORA: WHENCE IS IT! 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
] found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook ; 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose, 
1 never thought to ask, I never knew; 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there 

brought you. —Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


ODE WRITTEN IN 1746. 


Ilow sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And freedom shall awhile repair 


To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 
—W. Collins. 


DENVER. 


The National Teachers’ Association which con- 
yenes this year at Topeka, Kans., naturally makes 
the topic of western tourists’ resorts important. 
Those who journey to the center of the Union will 


most likely desire to continue to the extreme west. 
The Union Pacific and Denver and Rio Grande 
Railways, controlling all the railway lines of Col- 
orado, have determined upon low rates for teach- 
ers desiring to visit that state, and have also made 
arrangements for excursion tickets from Topeka 
to Salt Lake City and California, going via one 
and returning via the other route. It is there- 
fore presumed that several hundred teachers will 
make the journey through Colorado, and many of 
these will go on to the Pacific. A brief reference 
te points of interest made with a view to inform- 
ing teachers what the opportunity offers will not 
be amiss. 

Taking Topeka as the initial point, a trip to or 
through Colorado necessarily includes a ride 
through the entire state of Kansas, ‘This ride will 
be a revelation. Few of those who go from New 
England have any adequate conception of the 
rapid development of the material interests of the 
young state, and fewer are informed as to the re- 
markable strides forward which educational affairs 
have taken. In the bright, prosperous cities and 
villages, the high schools and ward schools are the 
most prominent and tasty, and often the most ex- 
pensive buildings. An ample school fund, inex- 
haustible and constantly growing, and a liberality 
in local elections toward the schools, promise every- 
thing good of the school-system of the State, and 
betoken 

A CULTURED COMMONWEALTH. 


The cabin of the frontier settler, even on the 
westernmost plains, is immediately followed by a 
school-room. No neighborhood is so primitive as 
to be without the common school, and no child in 
the state need grow up in illiteracy unless his par- 
ents are entirely indifferent or too sordid to allow 
him to take advantage of his opportunities. At 
Topeka, there will be many enterprising gentle- 
men to give you books and pamphlets devoted to 
the productiveness of its lands and prospects of 
future wealth. These details are not essential here. 
_ Once in Colorado it is safe to assume that ad- 
jectives, with whose declension teachers have been 
familiar, and which have grown almost meaning- 
Jess from frequent repetition will take on power, 
only to be relegated to the school-room unequal to 
the task of description. Adverbs will be ealled 
upon for assistance, but will weaken like their 
mates and decline to attempt the portrayal of 
grandeur, beauty, and wonder. Denver, the 
beautiful capital of Colorado, is always a genuine 
surprise to the Eastern visitor, whose information 
of the character and growth of the West has been 
obtained secondhand from books of travel, geog- 
raphies, and encyclopedias. The bookmakers 
have been industrious and intelligent, but the 
country has outstripped their best efforts. Den- 
Ver 1s a city of brick and stone, on a fine plateau 
at the foot of the mountains, and numbers 65,000 
people. From one of its handsome buildings a 
grand sweep of mountains extending along the 
western horizon for a distance of three hundred 
miles presents itself to the vision. Its lofty spires 
rise high into air of clearest composition and most 
healthful character. The chest swells and the 
circulation quickens as its effects are felt and the 
soul of man broadens and rises in rapture at 


THE VISION OF GOD’S 


most wonderful mountains spread out before his 
delighted eyes. 
The distant view of snow-capped peaks and rug- 
ed ranges, so entrancing and so marvelous, in- 
vites a closer inspection. Trips must be made to 
Estes Park and Longs Peak, through Clear Creek 
Cafion to the summit of Grays Peak,—the noble 
dome of the Continent, — and through Platte 
afion’s varying beauty and grandeur, across 
South Park’s glorious sun-lit pastures encircled by 
snow-capped mountains, over passes 11,000 feet 


above sea level, to Leadville, or through Alpine 
Tunnel’s darkness to Gunnison. Boulder City, 
university, and Cafion; Idaho Springs, its baths 
and exquisite mountain views; Chicago lakes ; the 
mines of Leadville, Georgetown, and Central City, 
and a score of minor scenes,—are incidental to 
longer tours. Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s 
Peak, and Grand Cafion are other points which 
are necessary to a thorough exploration of 
Colorado. 
_ These are strictly Colorado attractions. The 
ourney from Denver to Salt Lake, going by the 
Jnion Pacifie and returning by the Denver and 
Rio Grande railways, opens other delightful scen- 
ery to the sight. Arrangements have been made 
whereby the trip can be made outward by one line 
and returning by the other, thus compassing the 
beauties of both at the cost of one. These excur- 
sions enable the student to obtain glimpses of three 
elements of western civilization, interesting, 
unique, and instractive; namely, the stockgrow- 
ers, the miners, and the Mormons, each important 
features of western life. 


AT SALT LAKE CITY, 


in addition to the social problem with which Utah 
is afflicted and associated, there are points possess- 
ing scenic and geological features of no inconsid- 
erable value and interest. The great inland salt 
sea, with its 22 per cent. of salt in perfect solution, 
has no known outlet, and though it receives the 
waters of six considerable streams of fresh water 
retains its intensely saline character. No other 
valley in America presents the geological phe- 
nomena found in this basin. Parleys, Park, Amer- 
iean Fork Cafion, Utah Lake, Jordan Valley, the 
Hot Springs, and Ogden Cafion are all worthy of 
attention, and are delightful resorts. Side journeys 
to Yellowstone Park, Soda Springs, and Shoshone 
Falls can be taken from Ogden, and will pay for 
time, expense, and trouble. 

But do not cut your excursion short at Ogden 
or Salt Lake City. It is but 835 miles further to 
the Golden Gate, and by all means crown the jour- 
ney by continuing it across Utah, Nevada, and 
California, toSan Francisco. A tour of California 
and a sight of the Columbia River scenery is the 
supreme pleasure trip afforded in this great coun- 
try. While you are about it take a little more 
time and expend a few more dollars in filling the 
cup of vacation enjoyment to its very brim. See 
Yosemite, see San Francisco, see Yellowstone 
Park, see Shoshone Falls, and if you never make 
another excursion during your life-time you will 
always know you have seen 
THE GRANDEST SIGHTS ON THIS CONTINENT. 


Time, to the teacher, is the important element 
of a vacation tour. Neither time nor money is 
ed in any degree of opulence, by teachers. 
The savings of a school-year are usually expended 
in searching for knowledge during the summer 
vacation. ‘The year always begins with a depleted 
exchequer. The principal question, therefore, 
is, Where can time and money combine with 
the best results? A knowledge of one’s own 
country is esssential to him that would in- 
struct its future citizens. We of the East are 
tolerably familiar with New England, 
the seashore, the St. Lawrence, the Great len 
and the Atlantic slope generally. We are not 
ignorant of the population of the Commonwealths 
skirting our own ocean, and know much that is 
valuable in regard to the historical and architect- 
ural features of our great cities. Of the wonderful 
West, of its strange, interesting, and lovely land- 
scapes, of its remarkable development, of its prob- 
able future, we know little beyond what the cold 
pages of books and maps attempt to show us. It 
behooves every teacher, proud of his profession, to 
supplement and complete this information by an 
observant tour of plains, mountains, valleys, and 
cities. It will be not only a recuperation of phys- 
ical, but of mevtal, energies; a pleasure trip, and 
a few weeks of study and reflection combin It 
will bring us back to our usual walks and work 
refreshed, broadened, and every way improved. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 


The Boston Council of the American Insti- 
tute of Civics was organized in Boston, May 14, 
with W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., as president; D. G. 
Haskins, Jr., Secretary; John S. Clark, Treas- 
urer; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, William E. Shel- 


don, Dr. Gannett, Henry Lambert, Prof. B, P. 
Bowne, Prof. R. S. Shaler, and Rev. Chas. F. 
Thwing, executive committee. Dr. Henry Ran- 
dall Waite, president of the National Institution 
of Civics, outlined the various efforts which the 
council should endertake by way of promoting in- 
telligent preparation for the duties of citizenship. 
Schools of civics should be organized in connection 
with young men’s associations, working - men’s 
clubs, ete. They should also secure more adequate 
instruction in civics in the schools. Dr. Mowry 
emphasized the patriotic advantages of the council. 
Gen. H. B. Carrington thought they should em- 
phasize the quality rather than the equality in cit- 
izenship as essential to good government. Mr. 
Smith of Natick thought something should be 
done to reach those children who leave school 
early, and thought the public schools, even in the 
lower grades should teach this subject. William 
E. Sheldon spoke of the use that should be made 
of the lyceums of the country in this matter, be- 
lieving it should be the means of reviving the old- 
time lyceum interest as well as awakening an in- 
terest in the subject of good citizenship. 


— ‘* But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAKOoTA.—Eighty teachers of the public schoold 
of Union Co. held a teachers’ institute, last weeks 
at Elk Point. The assembly was addressed by 
Father Collins, who took for a subject ‘‘ Christian 
Edueation.’’ Both Catholics and Protestants were 
pleased with his words. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—N. C, Dougherty, Supt. of Peoria 
schools, recently spent a week in the schools of St. 
Louis. While there, he gave especial attention to 
the subject of industrial education. 

Dr. Angell, president of the Michigan Univer- 
sity, delivered the last lecture of the Peoria high- 
school course on the evening of the 6th of May. 
His subject on this occasion was, ‘‘ The Thinker 
and the Doer.”’ 

There will be about thi graduates at the 
commencement exercises, in June, of the Peoria 
high school. Of this number, four are boys. 
Miss Florence Hazzard takes first rank in class, 
with an average of 94.8, with Miss Nellie Good- 
man, astrong second. The usual graduating ex- 
ercises will give place to an address by some em- 
inent man, who will also present the diplomas to 
the class. ‘‘ No speeches, no flowers,”’ is the motto 
of the seniors this year. 

The time is at hand when the teachers’ work 
for the year is being carefully reviewed by the 
teachers’ committee. Each teacher is becoming 
anxious to know his fate for the coming year. 
We have heard of but few contemplated changes 
thus far. This is also the time of year for the 
quadrennial crop of county superintendents. In 
every county heard from the woods are said to be 
full of candidates. We have already referred to 
several county superintendents, who will retire at 
the end of the year, whose services the State can 
ill afford to lose. But all the veterans are not 
going. We are reliably informed that A. J. 
Smith, of Sangamon, is a candidate for reélection, 
and, of course, will have, or ought to have, no op- 
position. 

The program of the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Principals’ Association, to be held in 
Danville, July 1 and 2, is before us. The officers 
of the association are: Pres., B. L. Dodge; Vice- 
Pres., Sarah E. Raymond; Sec., L. T. n; 
R. R. Sec., F. M. MeKay; Treas., J. W. 
The executive committee consists of W. H. Ray, 
J. W. Layne, and B. B. Lakin. Besides the ad- 
dresses of the president, John M. Coulter, of In 
diana, will read a paper on ‘‘ Carnivorous Plants”’ ; 
G. P. Blanton, of Missouri, ‘‘ The True and the 
False in Education’; F. R. Feitshaus, ‘‘ The 
Educational Demand’’ ; Hon, Henry Raab, ‘‘ The 
Relation Between the Material of Culture and the 
Work of Culture” ; E. E. White, of Ohio, 
** Moral Training.’? The following gentlemen 
will appear as leaders in the discussions that fol- 
low each paper: I. E. Betzer, Wm. Jenkins, A. 
J. Blanchard, Alfred Harvey, E. W. Chase, and 
S. G. Burdick. The hotel rates are $1.50 and 
$2.00 a day at the best hotels. All railroads give 
the usual reduction, one-third full fare for the 
return trip. The program will call out an unusu- 
ally large meeting. All teachers are urged to 
attend. 


INDIANA.—Supt. John Cooper, of Evansville, 
has resigned. He is one of the ablest men in the 
State, and we hope we are not to losehim. Supt. 
Layne of Danville, Ill., has been chosen to suc- 
ceed him. 

Supt. M. W. Harrison, of Auburn, has been 
selected by the Wabash board as the successor of 
Supt. Thomas. Salary, $1,200. 

he normal department of De Pauw University 
ins the new term with a large accession of stu- 
dents. This speaks well for the faculty. 

Winchester reverses the ordinary relations of 
numbers in sex by graduating from its high school 
a class of 10 boys and 3 girls. 

Bluffton sends out a suspiciously large class of 
19 boys and 15 girls. 

The county superintendents will meet in annual 
convention at Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
June 2. 

Prof. D. W. Dennis, of Earlham College, has 
just completed a tour of inspection of the labor- 
atories of the other colleges of the State. He is 
after the best points of all the others for his. 

Tae State Normal School has already enrolled 
upwards of 600 students for the spring term. 

All of our colleges are ‘‘ booming.’’ Purdue 
was never before so full, while the State Univer- 
sity numbers 101 in the freshman class. 

The State Reading Circle have adopted the fol- 
lowing books for reading : Watts’ On the Mind ; 
Hailmann’s Lectures on Education ; Green’s Short 
History of the English People. ‘The year’s work is 
much lighter than heretofore. 

Supt. Eli Brown, Paducah, Ky. (formerly of 
Indiana), has been reélected at an increased sal- 

If he has a fair chance, he will give our Ken- 
tucky neighbors excellent schools. 

Supt. J. M. Olcott, of Greencastle, will prob- 
ably be a candidate for the State superintendency. 
He is one of the most widely known educators of 
the State, has had a large experience with school 
work in all its departments, and will make a stir- 
ring, energetic official if elected. 

Earlham College will erect an additional building 
this year, to accommodate the increase in students. 

The Industrial Department of Purdue is prov- 
ing a marked success. They have a larger num- 
ber of pupils enrolled now than ever before. 

The next meeting of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Lake Max- 
incuckee, June 29 and 30, and July 1. As this 
is one of the most celebrated and cosy of Indiana’s 
summer resorts, no better place could have been 


ected. 
Supt. Whiteleather of Bourbon has been re- 


appointed for the coming year. 


Gibson. y 


State Editor, J, N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The State Normal alumni meeting 
of June 16 promises unusual interest. The names 
of Miss Spencer, Hattie Horner, and others on 
the program, are a guaranty of its excellence. 

L. G. Ferguson has been elected superintendent 
of the Kansas City schools. This isa very respon- 
sible position now, as Wyandotte and other Kansas 
suburbs have been joined to Kansas City to make 
one first-class city under Kansas laws. 

Iola retains Supt. Olin as against a very at- 
tractive offer from a flourishing county-seat not 
far away. The graduating class of this year num- 
bers 14. 

Miss Eva MeNally has accepted, for the summer 
the secretaryship of the State Reading 

ircle. 
_ Anthony is erecting a new $20,000 school build- 
ing, with an assembly-room 50x70 feet. 

Supt. Tillotson has been reélected at Topeka. 
His salary is $1,800, an advance of $100; and 
still it is not enough. 

The annual game of ‘‘ Pussy wants a corner ”’ is 
in full play among the teachers about this time of 
year. The biennial election of county superin- 
tendents adds to the unrest. It is probable that 
this year will see more changes than last among 
the teachers of local prominence. 

Several county superintendents of the State are 
securing successful grading of the rural schools. 

Supt. Warrington of Minneapolis schools will 
have the opportunity of retaining his present 
position. 

numbers of Illinois teachers are reportin 
committee that they be 
at the National Educational Association. Kansas 
railroads will outdo themselves in liberality for 
this occasion. Everything points to a grand time. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
_MINNESOTA. — The plans for the Red Wing 
high-school building have been adopted; and the 
work will be commenced at once. 

Norton M, Cross was the successful contestant 
in the late State oratorical contest. 

The regents of the university have decided to 
admit to the university, without examination, the 
graduates of all high schools of the first class, in- 
cluding the St. Paul and Minneapolis high schools. 

Alexandria will need more school room next 


ear, 
The St. Paul training school will send out a 
class of teachers this year. 

Prof. E. Chileoat has been reélected superin- 
tendent of the Albert Lea schools. 

Miss Kate Williamson, for several years a 
teacher in the Red Wing schools, and recently a 

aduate of a kindergarten training school at St. 

uis will open a kindergarten in eed Wing atan 
early day. 

Faribault will build a fine three-story school- 
house this year. 

The St. Paul high-school graduating class num- 
43, the largest ever gradua’ from that 


Missouri.—The following telegram was sent 
to the State Senator from St. Louis, with 900 sig- 
nature secured in four hours: ‘‘ We, the unde- 
signed, strongly urge you to support, with voice 
and vote, the Senate Scientific Education bill. 
All schools under government control should teach 
the scientific facts about alcohol.’’ 


Normal School is fa- 
vored with a new chapel, having a seating capac- 
ity for half a thousand. . nin 

The school-building at Sterling was struck by 
lightning on the 3d inst., while occupied by four 
teachers and two hundred children. All felt the 
shock but none were killed. 
> Silver Creek has voted bonds for a $5,000 school- 

ouse. 

Mallalieu University, is the name of an institu- 
tion being established by the M. E. Church in the 
Republican Valley. It is to be located at Bartley, a 
new town east of deed. A two-third interest 
in 2,000 acres of land is its financial basis. Rev. 
E. Thomas has been invited to the presidency. 

The State S. S. Association, for 1886, convenes 
at’ Central City, June 1, and continues three 


days. 


TexAs.—Besides her 41 normal institutes, sus- 
tained by the Sta‘e for four weeks each year, Texas 
is waking up monthly county institutes in every 
section of the State. The work dore in these in- 
stitutes is aimed to be intensely practical. In all 
our graded schools the teachers are required to at- 
tend the institutes. 

State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 
WISCONSIN. — The thirty-third semi-annual 
meeting of the Sauk Co. Educational Association 
was held in Prairie du Sac, May 22. 

Concordia College, Milwaukee, filed articles of 
incorporation, May 11. 

The probabilities are that a boat club will be or- 
ganized by the students of the State University. 

Prof. Cohn’s Summer School of Languages at 
Racine will be continued this summer. 

There is a manual training department in con- 
nection with Prof. J. K. MeGregor’sschool. The 
work done is of a very satisfactory character. 

The alumni of the State University, resident in 
Milwaukee, have formed an association for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the institution ; 
Frederick Scheiber, ’66, is president. There are 
about forty alumni in Milwaukee, while in Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and M‘nneapolis there are also a 
good many. The formrtion of this association in 
am will, doubtless, lead to the starting of 
others. 

The attendance at the Spring Institute of Fond 
du Lae Co. was 180. 

T. C. Chamberlin is en of as the successor 
to President Bascom of State University. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The assistant teachers in the Nashua High 
School visited the Malden High School last week, 
to get inspiration. 

Prof. E. R. Ruggles, of the Chandler seien- 
tific department of Dartmouth College, at Han- 
over, and his son, will sail for Glasgow from New 
York, May 20, per steamer State of Georgia. 
They will spend the summer in Scotland. 

— Miss Laura M. Soudevrow, who delivered the 
fine address on ‘‘ The Relation of Oratory to 
Music ’’ at the graduating exercises of the Monroe 
Conservatory of Oratory in Meionaon Hall, Boston, 
recently, was a graduate of the Nashua High 
School. 

— The alumni of Dartmouth College residing 
in Concord have appointed a committee to arrange 
for a banquet of Dartmouth men on the day of the 
dedication of the Webster statue, June 17. 


VERMONT. 

— The trustees of the University of Vermont 
have requested Dr. L. M. Bingham, who was so 
stoutly resented by the students, to resign, and he 
has done so. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Luther Whiting Mason was féted 
and feasted at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Satur- 
day, by the N. E. Public School Music Teachers’ 
Association, at the close of an interesting account 
of Mr. Mason’s three years’ experience in Japan, 
where he inaugurated a system of instruction by 
which an Oriental people are being developed in 
the art and science of modern musical methods. 
Miss Kim Kato, of Tokio, acted as interpreter, 
playing and singing some Japanese school songs. 
At the post prandial exercises, D. B. Hager, 
LL.D., presided, and addresses were made by Mr. 
Mason; Prof. Moses True Brown, of the School of 
Oratory; Nathan Lincoln, of Cambridge; Harry 
Benson, «f Tonic Sol-fa fame; Mr. Bill of Salem; 
L. B. Marshall, of Boston; Mr. S. H. Hadley, 
of Somerville; W. F. Pulsifer, of Boston; and A. 
E. Winship, editor of the JoURNAL oF Epv- 
CATION, 

— The annual meeting of the Students’ Aid 
Society of Wellesley College was held May 13, and 
an account of their proceedings for the past year 
was given, showing the good work they had been 
engaged in. They require $25,000 for the work 


this coming year. Many of the young ladies that 
are aided in securing an education by this Society 
refund, when they have secured positions, what 
was given them. 

CONNECTICUT. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING.—A gratifying evidence 
of the increasing interest in edueational progress 
was given on Friday, May 14, when the Teachers’ 
Association of Windham and New London counties 
held its sixth semi-annual meeting in Norwich. 
Upward of six hundred teachers attended the vari- 
ous exercises. The first paper in answer to the 
question, *‘ Does our ed school system prop- 
erly regard the rights of ae a ?”? was read by 
Principal S. C. Miner, of Greenville. Miss Mar- 
tin of Willimantic, and Messrs. Traey of Col- 
chester, and McCarthy of Killingly, spoke, also, 
upon the same question. 

Prof. Butterfield followed with a brief paper’ 
outlining his method of teaching school-singing to 
beginners, illustrating the various points made by 
vocal exercises promptly and tunefully rendered by 
a class of little eight - year-olds, whose ability 
elicited universal wonder and compliment. 

At the close of the morning session a bountiful 
collation was served the visitors by the Norwich 
teachers, after which the meeting adjourned to 
the spacious parlors of the Broadway Chareh, 
| where Mr. A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville, opened 
| the discussion of the question, ‘‘ How can the ten- 
deney to ruts, and evils arising therefrom, by 
avoided ?”’ 
| Mr. Somes was followed by Misses A. F. Good- 
win of Norwich, O’ Neil of imantic, Hopkins 
and Rogers of Norwich, and Dr. R. P. Keep of the 
Norwich Free Academy, each of whom had many 
sage and pertinent suggestions to offer in regard 
to the solution of the problem under discussion. 

Mr. Merrill of Willimantic introduced the subject 
of ‘‘ History,’’ advocating the most realistic meth- 
ods in teaching this branch, and Miss Avery of the 
same city related her successes in presenting the 
‘same subject very entertainingly, as did also Mr. 
W. L. Burdick. Miss J. L. Spencer, of Norwich, 
contributed a concise and able paper relative to 
the same study; and Mr. Latham of Montville, 
Mr. Young of Mansfield, Messrs. Gard of New 
London, Barnes of Voluntown, and Burdick of 
Willimantic, briefly addressed the teachers upon 
the different subjects considered. 

The evening session was devoted to a philo- 
sophical paper upon ‘‘ The A B C of Education,”’ 
‘by Prof. E. Harlow Russell, of the Massachusetts 
‘Normal School. 


** Unto the town of Walfingham 
The way is hard for to be gone ; 
And verry crooked are those pathes 
For you to find out all alone.” 


While “ verry crooked ” might have been 
“those pathes” that led to Walfingham in 
Percy’s day, such is not the case with the 
path to the teachers’ meeting at Topeka at 
the present time. Broad and direet is the 
way from Chicago or Peoria to Topeka via 
the “ Burlington Route,” C. B. & Q. R.R. 
It is the only line running through Pullman 
sleepers from Chicago direct to Topeka 
without change. It is the line running two 
trains each way daily between Chicago and 
Kansas City, or Atchison, connecting with 
the trains from Peoria. The trains between 
these points are thoroughly equipped with 
Pullman sleeping and drawing-room cars, 
reclining-chair cars, and comfortable pas- 
senger coaches of modern design and ap- 
pointments, as well as the famous C. B. & 
Q. dining ears. They connect in Union 
depots at Chicago or Peoria with through 
trains from all points east, and at Kansas 
City or Atchison with trains for Topeka. 
The Burlington route is also the only line 
with its own track from Chicago, Peoria, or 
St. Louis, direct to Denver, either via Pa- 
cific Junction, Council Bluffs, and Omaha, 
or via Kansas City or Atchison, thus be- 
coming the principal line to the mountain 
resorts of Colorado, and to all points of in- 
terest on the Pacific coast. See that your 
tickets to the National Educational Associ- 
ation meeting at Topeka, to Colorado, or 
to California, reads via the C. B. & Q. R.R., 
for, as an experienced traveler has written 
in one of the metropolitan dailies: “ For 
theroughness of equipment, precision of 
time, attention to the comfort of the pas- 
senger, there is no road so satisfactory as 
the Burlington. Run on its line; a station 
and a time-card tell the hour. It shows 


everywhere the effect of masterful, practi- 
cal management.” Tickets via this route 
can be obtained of any railroad ticket agent 
in the United States or Canada,—those to 
Topeka at reduced rates by members of the 
above association. For further information, 
address Perceval Lowell, General Passenger 
Agent, C. B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, Il. 


Tue season is near at hand when the 
hard work and nervous strain that very 
generally fall to the lot of our teachers can, 
for a time, be left behind, and a fresh sup- 
ply of bodily vigor and nervous energy be 
stored up for use in the future. 

The coming convention in Topeka in 
July gives an opportunity, not to be lightly 
neglected, to enjoy a trip through the varied 
scenery of the New England, Middle, and 
Western States that cannot but be a delight 
to all fortunate enough to take it. Enjoy- 
able as such a trip must be under almost 
any circumstances, the wise traveler can 
render it doubly so by using good judg- 
ment in choice of route, and taking advan- 
tage of the lines that furnish in their pal- 
aces on wheels, running from New England 
to the Mississippi River, all the comforts 
that the ingenuity of man has devised for 
making a journey not only easy, but lux- 
urious. 

Among them all none offer such advan- 
tages, particularly to the New Englander, 
as the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Through 
Car Route from Boston to St. Louis, whose 
advertisement appears in another column, 
giving as it does the privileges of a Through 
Car from Boston to the Mississippi River, 
Superb Dining Cars on its trains, and a 
chance to see the objects of greatest interest 
between these points, including the Hoosac 
Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


Shepard’s Chemistry 


Has been introduced SOLELY ON ITS MERITS into 
sixty-five Colleges and High Schools, in all of which 
itis giving eXcellent satisfaction. Send for circular 
giving opinions of leading professors and teachers of 


the subject. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of imtreauction| 
price ($1.12). 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls”’ for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 

A. LOVELL& CO., 
W. D. KERR,’ | Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Vork. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT. 


Agents wanted at every SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, to represent our educa- 
tional journals and books. Ifa teachers’ meeting will 
be held in your neighborhood, write us for agency 
Liberal pay. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


School of Elocution, 


178 & 179 Tremont St., Boston. 


J. A. BLEECKER, Principal. 


Designed for the thorough, correct training of 
Pupils for Platform, Pulpit, Legal Bar, Count- 
ing House, and every-day Mercantile Pursuits. 

Particular attention paid to Gestures, and Culti- 
vation of the Voice. 


STAMMERING and all Impediments of 
Speech thoroughly cured. 

CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES furnished 
with first-class talent. 


Summer School Elocution. 


TERM OF SIX WEEKS, JULY ist to AUGUST 11th, 1886. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


(25 MEILES WEST OF NIAGARA FALIS.) 


TWELEFTH SEASON 


LOCATION. — Grimsby Park is delightfully situated on the 


south shore of Lake Ontario, on the line of the Grand 


road, twenty-five miles west of Niagara Falls. It now 


numbers about one hundred cottages and has two 
and is yearly visited by thousands of people. 


Office, post office, and railroad station are on the grounds. There 
are two mails east and two west daily. The Park is well shaded 
with large forest trees, and is lighted by electricity. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. — It is the aim of the 
School to afford such thorough instruction in Elocution that its 


students may be able to apply artistically to each 


position its appropriate form of delivery —in a word, to make 
natural, elegant, and forcible readers and speakers for the home- 
circle, the drawing-room, the school-room, the reading circle, the 
ehureh entertainment, the lyceum, the pulpit, and the public 


platform. 


Send for Large Illustrated Circular, Giving Full Particulars. 


Trunk Rail- 


large hotels, 
A telegraph 


style of com- 


FIFTH 


best hotel in 


this hotel. 


IN CANADA. 


The Course of Instruction will Embrace : 
VOICE CULTURE, 
GESTURE, 


ARTICULATION, 
ANALYSIS, 
EXPRESSION, 


SCEENCE OF ELOCUTION, 
ARTISTIC READING AND RECITATION, 


DRAMATIC READING, 
CRITICISM, 
ORATORICAL DELIVERY, 


REHEARSALS, 
BIBLE AND HY™N READING, 


SERMON DELIVERY, 
EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH. 


BOARD, $3.50 per week. —By very special arrangement 
with the proprietor we have secured board for our students at the 


the yark at the remarkably low price of $3.50 


per week, which is about one-half the usual rates at 


Address 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary. 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


° 3382 
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HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY, 


1, Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier, their 
Poems. 32 pages. Price 10 cents. 
. Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of James 


ro 


Russell Lowell. 31 pages. 10 cents. 
3. Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs and 
10 cents. 


Private 23 pages. 
4, Selections from bert Browning and others, for 
Children, Teachers, and Parents. 62 pages. 20c. 
5, Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation of 
Study ames Li re, 21 pages. 5 cents. 
he five pamp , postpaid, cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
[Mention this paper]. 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


QUICK-AS A WINK! 


We offer earnest men and women the greatest chance of their 
lives to make money rapid'y with our new business of “QUICK 
PHOTOGRAPHY," Easily learned, requires no experience 
and very small capital. Profits are 300 to 500 per cent., 
as what costs 50 cts. sells for $4 to $6, and DAILY PROFITS 
WILL RUN from $& to = Can be worked in con- 
nection with other busineas with immense success and ron as a 
side issue with most anything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY, 
light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the farmer ia the 
field, the mechanic in the shop, the housewife In sitting room, 
you will in pine times out of ten get an order to “take a pic- 
ture’? of them “just as they are,’’ or of the baby, the horse, 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to Hoping infancy, and suived to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones ave called upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and oriyinal, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springfield, Iil. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 

‘*We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Maas. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, or a group of the whole family, 
or of the old homestead, You can do as good work as any artist 
and please all your patrons, It is a steady, pleasant and honor- 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business vou can run 
at nights a Magic Lantern entertainment with our ELECTRO 
RADIANT MAGIC LANTERN and views. advertising it 
du: ing the day, and easily adding to S7S « day to your 
income. as many are doing. Thies is easy to learn and very plea- 
sant. Wesupply all that is neede:l, all kinds of views, lenses, lec- 
tures.ete, Students and teachers will find this very 
rofitable. Ifyou have an earnest desire to better yourself 
Ronctalie, see something of the world, acquire a good start in 
life, you enn do it by taking our advice and sending for par- 
ticulare, Address WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
1122 Nassau St., New York. P.O. Box 2633.@ 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Cc. a, 


THE FINE SCHOOL PROPERTY 


We advertised for sale in Eastern Illinois, is now of- 
fered on more favorable terms. For particulars 
apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


SUCCESSFUL! 


Tue Union TEACHER’S AGENCY located on May 
19, a Principal, salary $1300 ; May 21, a Principal, at 
$1500 ; May 22, Superintendent, at $1600; and it is 
early, too, — but then this Agency is not a young 


lant. 
- W. D. KERR, Secretary, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the School-room. 
business in every State and Territory. 


Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
Dr. HrrRAM ORCUTT,— 

Please send me your circulars and form of applica- 
tion. My college president has advised me to teach 
next year, and to register with you as the best means 
of obtaining such a position as I want. 


Galesburg, Iu, March 17, 1886. 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER, 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING, CO., 3 Somerset St. 


— A SERVICE FOR— 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY. 
Beautiful Music and Responsive Exercises. 


Price 5 cts. each by mail, postpaid ; $4.00 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH €0., CINCINNATI, 0. 
The J. CHURCH €0., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 


Cc. M. CLARK, 
Knox College. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


563 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


and popular line of School Books to the school 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRESIDENT WANTED, 


For a Female College in Kentucky. The institu- 
tion is in a flourishing condition ; will net $2000 
per annum ; $2000 investment required for furniture, 
ete. ; must be married, and a Baptist. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2ST. PAUL 
&, 
RANOTT 


Ww 


DES 
yy. BLUFFS 


Apply to W. D. KERR, Secretary, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


Sila 
Thorough Training for Voice, Body, 


SCHOOL OF and Mind; 8 regular teachers ; 40 


EXPRESSION. to aid advanced students, 


Wabash, St. Louis, and Pac 


boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E, 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ific Railway, 
DIRECT. LINE’ FROM 


Detreit, 
Teledo 
VACATION EMPLOYMENT ! 
Defiance, * Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 
Ft. Wayne, | Summer we have positions that will pay you. Ad- 
Auburn, Peru, dress at once WILMoT CASTLE & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Decatur 
Haunibal, BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
St. Louis, 
Lafayette, 0 
Altica, 
Danville, or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 
By John B. Gough. 
Forest, His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
Springfield est, humor and os. B ns. pure. and ll o 
exico, j . 
Moberly, $200 1000 ‘Agents Wanted, Men no we 
Chicago, five Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO,, Hartford, Coun. 


TO KANSAS CITY 


Profitable, pleasant, and 


dowment Fund started; 130 students ; 37 college grad- 
uates; electives for every need; advanced courses 
for graduates of other schools; degree of A.M. to 
A.B. Catalogue free. Address 8. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 12th; 
five weeks ; two hours a day in Delsarte Method of 
one in Voice, one in Vocal Expression. 
Lectue in Methods of Teaching Elocution, Readings, 
Courses, ete. Send for particulars. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 


Teachers desirin 
by the Great Wabasb Route to reach their destination com 


THROUCH SLEEPER, 


Another train, leaving Chicago at 9.00 P. M. daily, 
First-class Meals on Wabash Dining Cars. 


J. A. GRANGER, 


J.J. FOWLER, E. P. Agt., 
Toledo, O. 


L. 8. MCCLELLAN, E. Travl. Agt 


7 So. Merrick st., Philadelphia. Pittsburg, Pa. 


to attend the Convention at Topeka in July, 


BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS. 


Train leaving Boston daily at 3 P. M. fromthe Fitchburg R. R. Depot has a Sleeper to St. Louis without 
change, running via Hoosae Tunnel, Suspension Bridge, and Detroit, arriving in St. Louis at 6.57 the sec- 
ond morning. he fastest time made between Boston and St. Louis. Trains leave St, Louis for Kansas City 
at 9.10 A. M., and 8.25 P. M. daily, making the trip in 12 hours. 

Reclining-chair Cars FREE on both trains, and Sleeping Cars on evening train. 

Train leaving Chicago daily at 12.30 noon, arriving in Kansas City next morning at 9.00, has Pulman Palace 
Sleeping Car, or Mann Boudoir Car, and Reclining Chair Cars FREE, running through without change. 


has Woodruff Sleeper for the night ride, and elegant coaches during day. 
alf rates from all Wabash points. Further information 
can be obtained from Ticket Agents on line of Wabash, or from 


’ A.M. BRECKENRIDGE, Cent. P.A., H. B. MCCLELLAN, Gen. E. Agt., 


AGENTS WANTED. 
the & F. CO, 
the Home, based upon 


Teachers Wanted 
TO SELL the Kindergarten sys- 


TOS 
tem. 622 pages. Over 
The Child’s Instructor,” yew, pases. Over 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
age of 4 a day. uother has taken over % « You 
on work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


should investigate the facilities afforded 


rtably and quickly. 4 & 36 Madison St., 


} CHICAGO, ILL. 


A valuable work for 


and arriving in Kansas City at 9.00 the next evening, 


C. SHEEHY, Can. Pass Agt., 


Pass, Agt., 
167 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


R. SCOTT'S beauti- 
lectric Corsets. 


lui 


323 Broadway, New York. ful 


struction. Apply to 
J. D. McBETH, N. E. Passr. Agt., 4. y. Yancey, So. Pass. Agt. JAMES SMITH, Gen. Trafc. Mangr. Sample free to those becomi 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 290 Washington St., Boston. 152 Walnut St., Cincinnati. , St. Louis, Mo. ~ Nor sk. quick eales. ‘Territory given, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, F, A. PALMER, G. A. P. D., E. P. WADE, Dist. Pass. Agt., F, CHANDLER, Gen. P. & T. Agt,. tH Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
54 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 109 Clark St., Chicago. 69 So. Llinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. OR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. | 


SUMMER SCHOO 


Fourth Year’s Session City of Boston. 


im the 
Prin. of the Boston Schoo] of 


MOSES TRUE BROWN M. and Prof. of Oratory 


at Tuft’s College, will opena 
Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. Term commences Thursday, July 15 
to continue FIVE WEEKS .Students wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board and 
rooms. For further information address No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


L OF ORATORY. 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “”%:'*“ Voice, Gesture, and Speech, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 


ber 7, 188. Two years’ and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression. 
Complete eourse of Vocal Training. Thorough instruction. The newest thought and methods. 
Address MOSES TRUB BROWN. Principal. 


Teachers of History and of Chemistry, 


BEFORE DECIDING ON TEXT-BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR’S USE, SHOULD EXAMINE 


Shepard’s Elements of Chemistrv. 


Though issued so recently, and in the middle of a term, this book has been 
already adopted, solely on its merits,in 18 Colleges and 47 High Schools. 

It is prepared with special reference to the needs of those schools in which 
the new methods are employed. Its distinctive features are: Experimental 
and inductive methods; the union of Descriptive and Qualitative Chemistry, 
thus allowing these kindred branches to supplement and illustrate each other; 
& practical course of laboratory work, illustrating the general principles of the 
science and their application; a fair presentation of chemical theories; con- 
ciseness, confining the work to the required limits; and full, explicit direc- 
tions for successfully and economically equipping the laboratory and preparing 
the needed re-agents and solutions. 

We publish also AN EXPERIMENT BLANK - BOOK for students’ notes, 
to accompany this or any other Chemistry. 

Introduction Price of Note-Book, 35 cts. ; Indroduction Price of Chemistry, $1.12. 


Sheldon’s General History. 

The Seminary method of studying history has hitherto been available only 
to special students working in colleges with access to great libraries. This 
book has been prepared in order that the general student may share in the 
advantages of this best-approved mode of instruction. It is a collection of 
historic material, interspersed with problems whose answers the student must 
work out for himself from original historical data. In this way, he is trained 
to deal with the original historical data of his own time. In short, it may 
be termed an exercise book in history and politics. 


The Teacher’s Manual (Ready May 20) 


Will contain the continuous statement of the results which should be gained 


from the “Studies,” and will embody, in general, the teacher’s part of the 
essays 


work, being made up of summaries, explanations, and suggestions for 
and examinations. Introduction Price of History, $1.60, 


Sample copies sent on receipt of Introduction Price. 


D, C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Bricks from Babel. - - - right ohn en, 
Pilgrim’s Progress. New Edition. - - - Bunyan Am Bap Pub Soc, Phila, 100 
Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology. - - - Sully D Apgeeten & Co, NY, 1 50 
The Storrs Family. - - - - - - Storrs AS Barnes & Co, N Y, 10 00 
Shakespeare and Spanish Prototype. - - - Frey Bretano Bros, N Y, 1 00 
Lectures and Addresses. - - - - - Farrar John B. Alden, N Y 740 
Living or Dead. - - - - - - - Conway Henry Holt & Co, N ¥, 25 and 1 00 
Elementary Algebra. - - . - - Smith Macmillan & Co, N Y, 110 
King John. - - - - - - - - Shakespeare C'arendon Press, London, 40 
Haschisch. - - - - - - - King AC McClurg & Co, Chicago, 50 & 1 00 
American Institute of Instruction Proceedings, 1836. Willard Small, Boston 1 00 
Household Remedies. - - - - - Oswald Fowler, Wells & Co, N Y, 100 
Handbook of English History. - - - . Underwood Lee & paenert, Boston, 
Manual of Greek Archaeology. - - - - Collignon Cassell & Co, N Y, 2 00 
Selections from the Table Talk of Martin Luther. Bell = 2 S 10 
Witness my Hand. - - - - - - - rr nod 25 
List of Birds of Nelson County, Kentucky. - - Reekham Robert Clarke & Co, Cin, 50 
Witcheraft in Massachusetts. - - - - Moore Cupples,Upham & Co, Boston, 1 00 
The Dark City. - - - - - - Richardson Dey e & Whittle, Boston, 50 and 1 00 
The Aid of Faith. - - - - - - Abbott _E P Dutton & Co, N. Y, 1 00 
Forty Days. - - - - - - Higgins Jomes H Earle, Boston, 75 
Popular Recitations, No.1. - - - - : Ex Pub House, N Y, 10 
French and German Socialism in Modern Times. - El Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 
If Loye be Love. - - - Gibbs 25 
The Patchwork Quilt Society. - - - - Corning Cong 8 8 Pub Soc, Boston, 1 25 
Soundings. - - - - - - Blake 1 25 
Four Miles from own. - - - - Gallagher 1 00 
The Culture of Child Piety. - - - - - Cheesbrough - 2S. = > 1 25 
Marion’s Faith. - - - - - ° King J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 25 
Habit and Its Importance in Education. - - - Caspari D C Heath & Co, Boston, 
The Elements of Chemical Arithmetic. - - Coit we - = 55 
Burgliars in Paradise. - - - - - - Phelps Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 50 
How we are Governed. - - - - - Dawes Interstate Pub Co, Chicago, 1 00 
History of the American People. - - - - Gilman 100 
Our School Day. - - - - - - Harris * a > 60 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue FountTarn oF Youtu.—In all the 
searches for the fabled fountain of youth there 
has been disappointment in the final result. This 


has been more or less keen, according to the state 
of health of the seeker. But modern scientific re- 
search has found a real ‘‘ fountain of youth.’’ In 
Compound Oxygen the old ideal so long sought 
for has been found to be attainable. One who has 
tested its value writes from Waukan, Wis.: ‘‘ I 
sleep better; dyspepsia is less troublesome, and I 
think I can say my heart is better. I am stronger, 
and I am losing that worn and haggard look ; per- 
haps I may say Iam growing young again. It 
must be that Componnd Oxygen is the fountain of 
youth.’ Another writes from Clinton, Mass. : 
** It has given me so much strength that J feel like 
a new person.’ A clergyman at Queen City, Mo., 
writes: ‘‘ My wife has used your Compound Oxy- 
gen with the best of results. Her cough is not en- 
tirely removed yet, but with that exception she has 
become the strongest and healthiest women of her age 
in this community.’’? The editor of The New South, 
W. H. Worthington, of Columbus, Miss., says : 

“You will doubtless remember ~~ getting your Com- 
pound Oxygen for my mother (who is rery aged) in Feb- 
ruary or March of last year,and its happy effect upon 
her. When I wrote you my mother wasvery low. When 
she commenced taking the Treatment she began at once 
to improve. and this improvement was steady. She is 
now in good health. Last week she made several visits 
to her friends, walking several squares. Her restoration 
to health from the use of Compound Oxygen has at- 
tracted considerable attention in this section.” 

Curiosity as to this remedy may be fully 
gratified by any one who will take the trouble to 
write to Drs. STARKEX.& PALEN, No. 1529 
Arch street, Philadelphia. They publish a bro- 
ehure of nearly two hundred pages, entitled Com- 
pound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and Results. 
This will be sent, post-paid, to any address on ap- 
plication. 

—J. E. Bell’s Blackboard surface is very 
highly spoken of. See card. 


A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
Nothing distinetly metropolitan has taken so 
firm a hold of the affections of the traveling pub- 
lic, nor become so thoroughly a household word, 


as has the Grand Union Hotel, opposite the Grand 
Central Depot, New York City. #At present, 
thousands upom thousands are daily recommend- 
ing their friends to accord their patronage to the 
Grand Union regarding it as they do, as next to 
their own home. Its more than 600 rooms, at $1 
and upward per day, are the cheapest to be ob- 
tained in any strictly first-elass hotel in New York ; 
while its restaurant, café, lunch, and wine rooms 
are without rival. In stopping at this hotel the 
traveler not only saves the expense of baggage 
transfer, but carriage hire, while the aceommoda- 
tions secured are strictly first-class and at mod- 
er prices. 


Horet Coirax, Cotrax Sprinas, Iowa. 
A fashionable summer resort and finest sanita- 
rium in America, 333 miles west of Chicago, 24 
miles east of Des Moines. All Rock Island ex- 
press trains stop there. Will open May 20, for 
summer of 1886,—that prince of caterers, George 
Christian, manager. Accommodations for 350 
ests. Parlors and rooms elegantly furnished. 
‘ables sumptuously provided. Wide. open veran- 
das on all sides, and windows admitting light and 
fresh air. Grounds in fine order. Swings, ham- 
mocks, bowling alleys, croquet, billiards, and 
every auxiliary to healthful amusement. Pleasant 
walks and drives in shady groves. Mineral baths 
under direction of a competent physician. ‘‘ Old 
M. C.”’ water, a great restorer and invigorator. 
Beautiful scenery. Facilities for boating and fish- 
ing. Thayer’s Northwestern Orchestra engaged 
for the season. Informal ‘‘ Hops”’ and evening 
concerts. Good society and congenial surround- 
ings. The temporary abode of cultivated and re- 
fined people. Write or telegraph at once for rooms 
before ‘‘ THE RUSH’’ commences. 
CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly ng eve 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whi 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 


SwaseEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboardsin the world. They 

ive the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
ha used them for years, and speaks of them as 

ollows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 

— A Pittsburgh girl who has been visiting in 
Boston has returned to her native city. She says 
the atmosphere of Boston does not soot her. 


Scort’s EMULSION OF PurE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, in Acute Pulmonary 
Troubles.—Dn. F. B. StRICKLAND, New York, 
says: ‘‘I find your Emulsion very beneficial after 
all acute pulmonary attacks in adults, and in chil- 
dren during and after such diseases.’’ 


— There is an old lady living in Connecticut 
who has never seen a railroad train nor a steam- 
boat. This case would perhaps be more remark- 
able had the lady in question not been blind from 
birth. 

— In chronic diseases, medicines should be re- 
storing, and not debilitating, in their action. The 
wonderful strengthening and curative effects, real- 
ized from the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, sustain 
the reputation of this remedy as the most popular 
blood purifier. 

— ‘* Who,” said a member of the Canadian 
House of Commons to the members who were try- 
ing to choke him off, ‘‘ who brayed there ?”’ ‘“ It 
was an echo,’’ retorted a member, amid a yell of 
delight. 

— Never lose a chance of saying a kind word, 
and when that word is written let it be with an 
acta Steel Pen. The stationers supply 

em. 


— When the young writer reads the reviews of 
his first work he often finds it is a guyed book in- 
stead of a novel. 

Apvice To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, tes the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 


— “‘Ergo,’”’ remarked the professor to his class, 
after a long preamble. ‘‘ Ergo’’—then he stopped 
to take breath. ‘‘ Well, let ergo,’’ sung out one 
of the students, and the conclusion was ruined. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! cheapest system for co nducting schoole 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 2? 12 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior,merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new desi prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school re reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendah am Christmas, scri ture, fine 
gilt cards. Large set sam 20c. All 


FINE ART Pa. 


DISORDERS 


SAFELY, SPEEDILY CURED BY 


PALMER’S 


16th St., N. Y., willreceive the receipt free of charge. 


READINGS | rarnos, WIT, AND HUMOR. RECITATIONS ! 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25, 


NOW READY. 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free. 


Every School-boy who speaks pieces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite; 
every Family that wants a Library of Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; every pos enjoys 
wholesome fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for them, or send 


fo le to 
— P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Speaker’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 4), was issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75 per vol. Price for set o' six vols., $8.00. 


STIMPSON PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Especially adapted for Schools, Draughtsmen, end General Office Use. 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 
The Best and Most Practical Pencil Sharpener Made. 
ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. PRICE, $5.00. 
See large advertisement with Illustration in last weeks paper. Send for circular. 
eow Address GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 


To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
KEEP THE FACT IN UMIND, 


— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Is the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-continental Line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, COLORADO, UTAH, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


For full information, maps, and descriptive folders, apply to M. T. DENNIS, New England Agent, 290 
Washington St., Boston; W. L. GREENE, 287 Broadway N. Y. City ; T. B. GAULT, 57 Clark, St. Chicago. | 


’ Meets at TOPEKA, KANSAS 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION (Meets 
From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, [ll., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 
Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 
all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 
tween the 

orth, and Sout! 


|| East, 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD he ‘sl oa ona Tokeka, Kas., ond 


° No Change of Cars Chicago and Kansas City, ny Moos \S the Great West. NO 
Chicago and St. Louis, and Cae CHANGE OF CARS OF 
each way, between ( St, Louls and Kansas City. Bry, ans two 
MAHA Creston 2 Chicago & Kansas City, 
min 
USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
of , [NG CARS, are run on all 
“MeN .&Co.. Engr’ s, Chi. through trains. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For r: 
full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follane 


ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. R. 
CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, JR., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept... 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
— OR TO — 


A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
ndianapolis, Ind 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’! . Age. 

210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$37.25 to TOPEKA and Return, 
The CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD, 


Green Mountain Route. 


Delightfully cool and free from dust. Tickets good, going, f 
inclusive; good, returning, until ach, Is tto 10th, 


No railway route passes through more beautiful, impressive, and charming scenery tl 
via the Central Vermont. The deep, fertile valleys, the sloping uplands the “villas “he 
verdant hillsides, the rocky gorges, and the cloud-capped summits of the grand old rock-bound hills, com- 
bine to furnish scenery unsurpassed in this country in peaceful beauty and grandeur. j 


Side Trip from Hamilton to NIAGARA FALLS and Return to Toronto, FREE. 


For $2.50 additional, the ride via steamer can be enjoyed from Ki * 
sand Islands, and down the St. Lawrence River, to Montreal. neston through the wonderful Thou 
SHOOTINC THE RAPIDS. 


The delicious coolness and cleanliness of the open river, as you glide in amo 

ects back the islets upon its surface, revealing successive eir vales, glen } ; « 

van or rugged beauty, most entrancing and exhilarating, d 


PULLMAN CARS CHARTERED, and Special Rates therein. 
Full information cheerfully given upon addressing 
St. Albans, Vt., May 4, 1886. Ss. W. CUMMINGS, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 


Teachers Wanted 


Wit The best and cheapest Atlas published. 
In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- - M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- No. Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CATION, acting as Agent for the New ENGLAND Send six cents for post , and: 
PUBLISHING ComMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. PR IZ E receive free, a costly box of goods 


which ill help all, of either 
Write at once for terms. to more money rghe awa cartier else in this 


4 than anyt 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. Tru & Co., Augusta, Maine’ 


OR SALE. C slopedis Britanica, new (latest 
Scribner edition}: ddress 


369 ¢ W. KIDDER, Maplewood, Mass, | our Premium offers om page 333, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 835 


“Colleges and Schools. PUBLISHER'S NOTES. Geachers’ Agencies. Geachers’ Agencies. 


‘COLLEGES. 


osTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
% = py sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
C College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
TASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Mae in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. | 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
A\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


1 ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
L Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


1, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ing 


TASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
particu » ress 
re E. H. Russet, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the 


principal, G. Be 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J.G, Scorr. 


Res ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


WHO 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


5 LEAYi 


KANSAS 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 

st, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secn- 
ity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that ——e discipline which governs the prac- 
tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Depoee, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Sleepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cara, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
§ the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
inneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are mad 
Hy Union Depots for all points in the Territories an 
ritish Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, anc Banting and fishin 
grounds o¢ Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the mos 
esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 
k Built another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
akee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
gpolte and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
inneapolis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 
one detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
me in the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


dressing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l T’kt & Pass. Ag’t 


Pres’t & Gen'l M’g’r, 
CHICAGO. 


A. B. FFARNESWORTH, E. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen’l East Pass’r Agt., New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
296 Washington St., BosTon. 


A SITUATION IS DESIRED 


By a gentleman who graduated from the Oswego 
State Normal School and from Yale College ; has 
been a special student at Johns Hopkins ew wtb 
pod J had eight years successful experience in 
Information as to specialities and references given 
on application. 4 
Address WM. M. ABER 
569 d 212 East 46th St., New York City. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
* and neverreturns. No purge, no salve, 
ae Suppository. Sufferers will learn ofa s 


“Afree, b 
Now Yorks OJ Mason, 78 N 


ple reme- 
assau 8t., 


THe AMERICAN NoRMAL Musicat Instr 
TUTE will be held this year in Oregon, Ill., com- 
mencing July 5, continuing four weeks. This 
Institute has been held annually for twelve years, 


_jand has sent forth many of the best teachers in 
“|the country. 


Among the branches taught are 
Church Musie, Voice Culture, Solo Singing, Har- 
mony, Composition, Sight Reading, Piano and 
Organ, ete. The Principal will give a very thor- 
ough course in ‘* The Art Teaching,” which will 
be of inealeulable value to teachers. The princi- 
pal choral works to be studied are from the *‘ Cre- 
ation ’’ and ‘‘ Messiah ;”’ and Mendelssohn's 
“*Tlymn of Praise’’ will be given entire. The 
Faculty will consist of Mr. S. W. Straub, princi- 

1; Mr. Arthur M. Straub, pianist; Mr. W. F, 
Verschkul, Mr. T. Martin Towne, Mr. Wm. 
Beery, all of Chicago. Mr. S. W. Straub is 
known in all parts of the country by his excellent 
books, skillful teaching, and convention work. 
The other teachers are also eminent in the profes 
sion. Students from all parts of the country have 
been in attendance, and it is expected that an un- 
usual number of students will be present this year. 
Reduced R. R. fares have been secured. Our 
musical friends should address Mr. S. W. Straub, 
Street, Chicago, for circulars of this 

00 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The June number of the Atlantic Monthly opens with 
the second installment of Mr. William Henry Bishop’s 
striking new serial, * Tne Golden Justice; and the num- 
ber also contains portions of Henry James’ socialistic 
novel, * The Princess Casamassima,” and Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s brilliant romance, “In the Clouds.” Under 
the title of “A Roman Gentleman under the Empire,” 
Miss Harriet W. Preston gives a life-like account of the 
ounger Pliny, and of his times. The short story of this 
ssue, * Valentine’s Chance,” by Lillie Chace Wyman is 
excellent. Mr. Edward Stanwood contributes a paper on 
American history entitled “ A Glimpse of 1786,” and an 
important critical article on Honore de Balzac,—the man 
and his books,—is written by Mr. George Frederic3Par- 
sons of the New *York Tribune. “ James, Crawford, and 
Howells” form the subject of an able piece of critical 
writing, and there is a brief criticism of Miss Anne 
Whitney’s statue of Lief Erikson, by the architect Henr 
Van Brunt. This excellent number is concluded wit 
some good poetry and the usual Contributors Club and 
Books of the Month. Price $400 a year; single num- 
bers 35 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


— Illustrating Prof. Edward Morse’s piquant article, 
“Japanese Boys and Girls,” F. H. Lungren opens the 
June Wide Awake with a charming frontispiece, “ Pre- 
paring for the Feast of Dolls;’’ Prof. Morse’s article it- 
self is full of naive facts about Japanese children, rep 
fesonting Japan as a paradise for little folks, and the 
little folks themselves as nearly angelic. ** Some Nan- 
tucket Children” is a humarous study of Nantucket pe- 
culiarities by a well known native of Nantucket, Mrs. 
Anne Mitchell Macy. Mrs. Sherwood, in her series, 
* Royal Girls and Royal Courts,” writes about the three 
Danish Princesses, Alexandra, Dagmar and Thyra, and 
the Danish — household; and, quite curiously, Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Fremont writes in the same number about 
the royal Danish festivities many years ago, which the 
attended, in honor of the marriage of the Crown Prince, 
describing many unique court customs, The serial sto- 
ries are entertaining: “‘ The Crew of the Cassabianca,” 
bv C, R. Talbot, ‘‘ Pamela’s Fortune,” by Lucy C. Lillie, 
and “ Peggy and her Family,” - Margaret Sidney. $3.00 
ayear. D, Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


— The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for June is 
Constable’s Hay-Wain, a pieture for which the original 
owner gave about £70, and which was recently purchased 
fora fabulous sum, and presented to the national gal- 
lery bya Mr. Vaughn. “ Guilford” is the subject fora 
most enticing pen and pencil study. An important con- 
tribution to this number of the magazine is an article on 
E_ 8. Morse’s “ Japanese Homes and their Surroundings,” 
by William Anderson, than with whom no one is better 
calculated to write upon this subject. If the engraver 
has not flattered the work of Her Royal and Imperial 
Highness, the Crown Princess of Germany, she is cer- 
tainly a clever artist, and has talent beyond that usually 
possessed by royalty. An interesting paper on Needle- 
work as Art,” and a copious supply of notes close a very 
entertaining number. Cassell & Co; 35 cents a number, 
83.50 a year in advance, 


— The place of honorin Cassell’s Family Magavine for 
June is given to the serial, “ A Willfal Young Woman,’ 
which is one of the best stories that have been published 
in this magazine. Mr. Froude'’s visit to “‘ Oceana,” is dis 
cussed, and there is a portrait of the historian given, 
which shows that he has changed very much since his 
first trip to America. “The Philosophy of Stocking 
Darning,” is an amusing and practical paper by A. M. 
Hellier, which is followed by a careful description of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford A lover of archery contrib- 
utes a on that by means of 
which he hopes to infuse some of his own enthusiasm 
into his readers. Cassell & Co., 15 cents a copy, 81 50a 
year in advance. 


— The Sanitarian for May contains the following arti- 
cles of special value to edncators: ‘* The Progress of San- 
itary Science,” oF Prof. Edward Orton, LL.D ; “ Who is 
Responsible for the Iniquities of the Third and Fourth 
Generations, and How Can They Be Avoided? by R. Har- 
vey Reed, M.D.; ** Food andits Relation to Disease,” by 
Prof. J. H. Herrick, M.U.; ** The Climate of Staked Plains 
of Western Texas, with Special Reference to Midland as 
a Health Resort,” by C. A. L. Reed, M. D.; “ Defective 
Vision of Children, Causes, Management, etc.,” by D. R. 
Silver,M.D. A. N. Bell, editor, 113 Fulton St. New 
York. Price, 8400 a year: singonumbers, 35 cents. 

— The current number of 7he Quiver has for its front- 
ispiece a children’s May party. The Queen of the May 
leads the group, and clinging to her side is a bashful 
maid.in-waiting, who walks slowly along with her finger 
in her mouth. Opposite this isa picture of ‘“‘ The Mar- 
tyr’s Child.” accompanied by a poem from the pen of 
John George Watts. There is more than the usual sup- 
ply of poetry and pictures, and the Quiver is full of Short 
Arrows. Cassell & Co., 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year in 
advance. 

—Anarticle by Austin Dobson. illustrated by Henry 
Sandham and Alfred Dawson, will be the os paper 
in the June Century. It\is entitled “ A Literary cable 
along the Thames, from Fulham to Chiswick” ; and the 

aper contains a “ timely” map of the University course, 
Richard M. Johnson, author of “The Dukesborough 
Tales,” will also. have a characteristic story, entitled 
“Lhe Hotel Experience of Mr. Pink Fluker,” accompa- 
nied by three ot Frost’s humorous illustrations. 


— The Chautauquan for June shows a fine list of con- 
tributors. Among them are; Hon. Francis Wharton, Dr, 
D. A. sell, Susan Hayes Ward, Dr. Henry Calder- 
wood, ©, F. Holder, Hon. 'T. B. Reed, Edward Everett 
Hale, Clarence Cook, Felix Oswald, G. Brown Goode, and 
many other well known names. 

— In the June issue of the Southern Bivouac, Dr. Felix 
L. Oswald will conclude the interesting series of articles 
on * Our Last Hunting Grounds,” with a paper on the 
Rocky Mountain Region. Dr. Oswald is Fp a se- 
ries of articles on “ Southern Summer Kesorts,” to ap- 
pear in the Southern Bivouac, 


MAGAZINES RECRIVED, 


The English Illustrated Magazine for May; terms, 
$1.75 a year; 15centsanumber. New York: Macmillan 


Co. 
The Andover Review for May; terms, 4.00 a year; 35 
cents anumber. Boston: Hou hton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Brooklyn Magazine, for May, Terms, $2.00 year, 
20 cts.anumber. New York: Publication Office. 

The Overland Monthly; for May, Terms, $4.00a year, 
85 centsa number. San Francisco; 120 Sutler St. 
0 Magazine of wanes History; illustrated; terms, $1.50 
year, Cleveland, O, 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency; 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State street, Chicago, 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of calls for primary and intermediate teachers. 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, | Seme of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- bers of the NV. £. Journal, and the N.Y. Sch. Journal. 
TOWN, PENN. ; NASHVILLE, ENN. ; BRUNS- CHICAGO, FEB. 15th, 1886, 
WICK, GA.; also branches in KANSAS,CALIFOR- MR. ORVILLE BREWER:—l take pleasure in stating 
NIA, and COLORADO. that I have received in the past year $40 from 
For special reasons the a the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
wilremain * incognito.” information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misied; vacancies. — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art Teacher, 8754 
we have no agency in Boston.) Johnston Place, Chicago. 


We have now (May 15) 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 7 
membership is 448. We will accept 52 more members. PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 
Rey. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 


Only the best teachers need apply. IC ; L 
Tt have vacancies in every department from Presi- dency of Dakota University, salary $2000. Prpf. W. 
ri W. GrRAnTof Indianapolis High School, salary raised 


encies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HULL of Detroit High School, 


ships of country schools at $500. F 

A Board wrote us yesterday for alady for Principal Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. Thisis from a $1000 position in New York to the Superintend 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500, 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 
EST TEACHERS, anc'Fonticn, | FREE REGISTRATION 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies payin 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 


received to-day, May 7th. Yorm for stamp. 
Circulars of Good Schools freeto ents. | EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
School Property rented and sold. 


Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. | ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


representing those not suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ 
: H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 
A 12 EK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 

Teachers 4 ency Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

*rofessors, Principals, Assistants ors, 

ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, References by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL TEAcHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr QO. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
positions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
the leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all — earnest repre- 
sentation atonly one registration fee, 

wT Correspondence Wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. | 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. Dooas, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


nts in the last two States 
ther State Agents will be 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 

An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
rood teachers of any grade in securing poeitions,— aos 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


EXCH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawley Street, - - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with - 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYVRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials, 
D, F. DIMON, A.M, Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers’ Agency, 


C. W. BARDEEN, . . Syracuse, N. Y. 

From Supt. Fox HOLDEN, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., March 12th, 
1886: ‘Our Board of Education 
filled all vacancies last summer 
through your Agency. 1 cannot 
speak in too high terms of your 
eare and discrimination in select- 
ing candidates. My frequent 
calls at your office disclosed to 
me,—ist, that had 
candidates for positions in every kind of school ; 2d, 
that an increasing number of first-class schools are 
constantly applying to you for teachers. I am advis- 
ing every teacher in want of a position to register 
with you.” 


HEESCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS 
include more pedagogical works of real use to the 
teacher than can be foundin all other lists combined. 
"Send stamp for full catalogue and for circular of the 
Agency. 


(@ Senp ror THE JouRNAL PRIzE- 
List, — MAILED FREE, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Content Univers] 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to | 

LB LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. | 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in WEST and 
SouTH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION F 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, ... - Chicago, Il. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 
GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 

seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. S. be 
prompt, courteous, and conseientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to corres pond with 
him. GwWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South cannot afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow 56 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers wishing positions in the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
are invited to apply with stamp to 
JAMES W, TAYLOR, Manager, 
Roden Block, 


Birmingham, Ala, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol, SXI1I.—No. 21. 


Recently Adopted by the Board of Education of 
VEW YORK 


REQUA’S WRITING MOVEMENT TABLETS. 


Designed to produce free-hand writing in primary classes. 
A practical method of acquiring correct pen-holding, ease and rapidity of writing, so arranged as to 
guide the hand without preventing free movements. Can be used with any series of writing-books. 
These Tablets have already been used with much success in the Training Department of the Normal 


College of the City of New York. 


PRICE, 12 CENTS EACH. 
Special terms made on class supplies. Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


ciTyY. 


THE NORMAL 
WEUSIC COURSE. 


Supplementary Selections for Singing, 


SUITABLE FOR 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OCCASIONS. 
Including: “IN MEMORIAM,” “ PRAYER FOR 
CouNTRY,” y suited to Memorial Da 
Exercises), “Light and ughing Summer Sky,” 
“Come Away,” “O Paradise,” ** Lo! the Day of Rest 
Declineth,” “* Now Thank we all our God,” “ The Bird 
Let Loose.” 
Price, 5 cents per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 
Full set,including sample copies of each of the above, 
will be mailed for examination on receipt of 35 cents, 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


JAMES MONTEITH. 


No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 

reparation. The sole aim has been to attain Perfec- 
ton the only Sure Economy. 

8 pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 

H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
» Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


monRoE’S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Broscway. 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Migher Lessons in English ; 

HMutchisen’s Physiclogy and 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on noodles of 

rice, A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 

ork. Prospectus mailed free. eow 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Oufline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


“ Every teacher needs such 
a work, and I should like to 
see Johnson’s in every house- 
hold.”—Hon. Joun D. 
prick, LL.D., Late Supt. of 
Public Schools, Boston. 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


Address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in ye of and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct ences of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or oonieee and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES, 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 

eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SELECTED; WORDS 


FOR 


Spelling, Dictation, and Language Lessons, 


Is so named because the words have been selected 
from the ary Readers, and compiled with refer- 
ence to thejr use in sentence work and dictation les- 
sons,—ma paragraphs being given to show how 
words are used in good language. 


Practical Words. Practically Arranged. 


*,* Sample copies sent to teachers and school officers 
on application, when accompanied by their ress 
and position ceupied. 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, Franklin St.) Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 41.10 

oscoe’s Le in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessors in Logic,  .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Feurth Ave., New Vork. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A book of £sthetic Training for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly for the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound with es- 
vecial care ; cloth, $2.00, postpaid. EDGAR §8. 
VERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 


In five packets of twenty cards each. 


By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Prin. Lenox (Mass.) Academy. 


City Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: ‘‘ The mat- 
ter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordinary 
hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dreary 
work of teaching composition up toa plane of excellence 
and progressive improvement. 

Intro. price, 24 caste pee packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ rUBLISHING CO.,, 21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s (1849-85). 
Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-85), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85), 
Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dee. 8, 1885.) 
Number Tablets, for Supplamestary Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 
nsmore’s First Lessons in slology an one. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. 
Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


©. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1885 — 1886. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—-PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
& HUNT, AND 


Broadway, New York. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Barnes’ History of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele, $1.00 

Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. Pap.  .10 

Preparatory Latin Course in Eaqiteh y W.C. 
Wilkinson, D.D., (not required to be read by 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, D.D. ’ .60 | 1 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


from anjEnglish Garden. Robert 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. - - = $1.50 


Chautauqua Spare-Minute Course.—Course No. 1 embraces 21 Home College Series, Tracts, and 
2 Chautauqua Text-Books. Courses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 embrace 25 Home College Serie Eac. ) 
. A certificate is given for the reading of each Course. 


costs a dol 


@. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


the Classes of ’86 and’ 
Coliege Latin Course in English. By W. C. Wil- 
inson 


A Day in Ancient Rome. By E. 8. Shumway. -50 


$1.00 


Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Paper. .20 


The Bible in the XIXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
send, D.D. Paper, BY 

In His Name. By Edward Everett Hale. Paper, .30 
Total cost te members, eee 50. 


h course 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


OSWECO, N. Y. 
has been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. The Circu- 


ELEVENTH SESSION, 


The College 
lar will be sent to applicants by 


Vor Board, coms, and Rall oad Fares, address HON, 4, O, MATTOON, Oswego, ¥. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready; GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSiTY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s 


The Best Music 
For Schools, Sunday Schools, Temperance Societies 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours 
of Summer, Teachers and!Directors will do 
well to examine and select from our very 
superior new books: 

by L. O. Emerson, has no superior 
Song Greeting. as a collection of refined melodious, 
high-class variety of songs for the higher schools. 
60 cts., or $6.00 per doz. 


by Irving Emerson and O. B. Brown, 
Song Reader, ie carefully made graded instruction 


book for teaching the notes, is by practical and able 
men, and is full of the best exercises and songs. Book 
1, 50 cts. ; Book 2, 60 cts. 

by Emerson and Swayne, 
Gems for Little Singers, is the dearest, sweetest, 
and prettiest of picture song books for little children. 
30 cts. ; $3.00 per doz. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS, we call attention to 
(just out) by J. H. Tenney and 
Songs of Promise, Hev. E. A. Hoffman, compilers of 
the first ability. A large quantity of new Sunday 
School music. 35 cts. ; $3.00 per dozen. 


by L. O. Emerson_and W. F. Sher- 
Song Worship, ~ is already used largely, and is 
of approved excellence. 35 cts.; $3.00 per dozen. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD, by J. C. Macy, 
is the brightest and best of Temperance Song 
Books. 35 cts. ; or $3.00 per dozen. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED! 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


Tt contains the choicest and most u 
of the older Gospel Songs and Standard mns, 
together with many new ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
while the low price at which it sold places it within 
the reach of all. 

160 pages, handsomely bound in boards. 
Price 30cts. each by mail, postpaid; $3 
a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., N. ¥. City. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poctry for Home and School, - 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1,50 
Day's Phychology Hina, and Lote. 

ay’s Phychology, cs, etics, 

Hart’s German sics for students, 
60 and 61.98 


(4 vols. ready) 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1,25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _Iilus. «= 2,00 
Lefiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1,50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), Tbc. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - = 1.55 

e Klemen clence vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced ficlence Series (18 vols.) 1.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed application 
to the Sublishers. 


CHEMICAL TEXT - BOOKS. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and irowmen, a 

Manual o Analysis, Quali- 
tative and Quantitative. - - - 2, 

Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
sis. By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H. 
Storer. Revised by Prof. W. R. Nichols. 1.50 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
eow 23 Murray Street, New York. 


J 


85, sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Kclectic Language Lessons. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


Designed to accustom children to a correct use of the ele- 


mentary forms of speech, with 


as little reference as possible 


to the technicalities of grammar. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


12mo, 110 pp. 


Send 35 cents for sample copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
CG. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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